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Is it Impossible to Free the Atmos- 
phere of London, in a very cousider- 
able Degree, from the Smoke and 
Deleterious Vapours with which it is 
Hourly Impregnated? 8vo,._ Lon- 
don, 1818. 


AN anonymous tract has just” been 
put into our hands, of which but a 
small number of copies having been 
printed, for the use of the author’s 
friends and some members of the Le- 
gislature, we presume that a few ex- 
tracts from its contents, on a subject 
of such importance to the health and 
comfort of the metropolis, will be 
ayrecable to our readers :— 


“The smoke of London, first viewed 
from a distance, affords a sight which 
strikes a foreigner with astonishment. 
‘The inhabitants are so ucCustomed to it, 
that they cease to regard it as a matter of 
much inconvenience, though a box of 
clothes sent from the metropolis sensibly 
affects their country friends. In fact, the 
Lendoner is in the situation of @ man 
who lives ina smoky house: he is used 
to it, but every one who comes to visit 
him, perceives the difference, between 
histooty chambers and a well-ventilated 
mansion.’” 


Fully to understand the effects pro- 
duced by these vomitories of smoke on 
the metropolis, a person should take a 
few turns on Blackfriars’ Bridge, in 
the evening, and he will perceive im- 
nense volumes of fire and smoke issu- 
ing forth; many of which, especially 
those for smelting of lead, containing 
matter ofa most injurious and deletrious 
tendency, On this subject, the ano- 
nymous author of this tract adduces 
the following fact :— 


“¢ On the mischief arising from noxious 
vapours, the medical men are the best 
judges ; but it is somewhat remarkable, 
that so litle attention is paid to this sub- 
ject by the Legislature. Within these 
few years, an instance occurred, which 
brought it forcibly within my netice. 
There was a small green lane near me, 
which I used to frequent as a walk be- 
fore breakfast. Soon after I discovered 
this little walk, preparations were made 
for building, and, in a short time, two 
spacious erections appeared, both fur- 
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nished with furnaces, the chimneys of 
which were not carried ten feet above the 
roof. One of them was applied to the 
smelting of lead, the other to the melt- 
ing, I think, of iron. Ina short time 
proceeded the usual appearances of such 
works, and the air was proportionably 
infected. A great road, which promises 
to be one of the most considerable tho- 
roughfares in London, has lately been 
made near this place ; and when the wind 
is favourable, the pale whitish smoke 
from the lead-manufactory is sensibly 
felt by those, whom business or pleasure 
carries that way. On the erection of 
these buildings, I could not help pointing 
out to the owner the high chimney of the 
great manufactory near the Asylum, and 
with what advantage, both to himself 
and to the public, the very meritorious 
engineer, the owner of them, had con- 
structed his works. But how could it be 
expected, that such an expense should 
be incurred, since the public did not re- 
quire it: and all that was wanted, in this 
instance, was a comwnon blast-furnace, 
whose smoke, when at reached the top of 
the works, .was of no further concern to 
the owner.” 

«It will be asked, how can this be re- 
medied? ‘To this it may be replied, let 
a man on Blackfriars’ Bridge look around 
him, and observe the state of the different 
manufactories. He will see from one a 
large column of smoke, driving before 
the wind, scarcely impaired, to a great 
distance, and from another a much 
smaller column, much sooner dissipated, 
and yet, perhaps, the coals consumed in 
the latter are ten times as much as in the 
former. Whence, then, is this differ- 
ence? It is in the height of the chim- 
neys; and common sense, therefore, 
points out, that the height of the chim- 
neys should bear some proportion to the 
quantity of coals consumed in the fur- 
naces beneath them. 

‘‘ It is possible to contrive it so, that 
the column of smoke proceeding from 
the greatest vomitory in the metropolis, 
shall not exceed that from a common 
kitchen chimney. ‘To do this, it is ne- 
cessary only to have a proportionate 
length of chimney. Suppose a brew- 
house to be constructed in a square, the 
sides being a hundred feet in length, and 
the height of the building to be seventy 
feet. Let the furnace be near one of the 
sides, communicating its smoke to a 
chimney, inclosed at top, twelve feet 
square at the bottom, and decreasing in 
dimensions to half the height of the build- 
ing. Athalf the height of this chimney 
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let there be two apertures, one on each 
side, and a flue from each to run round 
the building till it comes to the top. 
Supposing each to make a complete turn, 
its smoke must pass through above four 
hundred feet, ne let it then pass through 
the vefit at the top, thirty feet high. 
Thus the column, which now bursts forth 
in such a torrent, will be diminished 
more than one half at the lower ape:tures 
of the flues, and each separate column 
thus formed will be diminished in a very 
great proportion by the quantity of space 
it has to go over. This quantity will be 
reatly diminished by chambers being 
ormed at each corner of the building, 
similar to that of the chimney first 
erected; and, besides, instead of coming 
out at top at one hole, the upper chimney 
may be so contrived, that there shall be 
several apertures, and the smoke, at last, 
will be speedily diluted with the common 
air. 

The anonymous author of this tract 
coircludes his observations, by recom- 
mending the appointment of a com- 
mittee of the legislature to examine 
the subject; and expresses his con- 
viction, that the diminution of the 
smoke of London will be highly be- 
neficial, both to the proprietors of 
works, and to the public. In this 
opinion we most perfectly coincide, 
though we think that the means here 
recommended are in no wise calculated 
for such a result, 

The plan of forming a chamber in 
the chimney for the condensing the 
smoke, is, in the highest degree, dan- 
gerous; and the certain consequences 
attendant on its adoption, especially in 
large furnaces, where sparks are care 
ried to aconsiderable distance, would 
be the immediate ignition of the whole 
body of soot; and, we should thus 
place, inevery manufactory, amagazine 
of the most inflammable and dangerous 
nature. 

The means of providing a remedy 
for our sooty atmosphere appears un- 
der two heads: first, the manufac- 
tories, and especially those which use 
steam-engines ; secondly, private dwel- 
ling-houses. For the first, nothing 
more is necessary than the application 
of Count Rumford’s plan of consum- 
ing the grosser part. of the smoke by 
combustion, which has lately been 
applied with the most perfect success 
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by several sugar-refiners im the me- 
tropolis. 

For private dwellings, nine out of 
ten of the fires, at present in use, may 
be dispensed with; and, this too, with- 
out any diminution of the comforts of 
a warin and well-veutilated room ; late 
experiments having proved that steam, 
conveyed ia pipes nearly half a mile 
in length, suffers little or no diminu- 
tion of heat; and, consequently, this 
agent may be diffused for the purpose 
of heating houses, in a circumference 
of at least three miles! Thus, then, 
by the formation of steam-companies, 
upon the same principle as those at 
present established for lighting the 
metropolis, we may expect to see the 
price of fuel considerably reduced, our 
sooty and unwholesome atinosphere 
exchanged for a pure and salubrious 
air, a considerable diminution of the 
hazards and horrors of those conflagra- 
tions, by which our lives and proper- 
ties are so frequently endangered, and 
last, though certainly not the least, of 
the advantages likely to result from 
the adoption of this plan, our country 
freed from the odium and crimes 
attendant on the use of climbing boys*. 





The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe ; 
a New and Improved Edition, iner- 
spersed with Reflections, Religious 
and Moral. 12mo. London, 1818. 
pp- 198. 

To make a proper selection of books, 

for the entertainment of youth, cannot 





* We suspect that both author and critic 
are throughout too sanguine in their expec- 
tations. We doubt whether the steam sys- 
tem can be rendered compatible with the ex- 
istence of ** well-ventilated apartments 5” and 
whether the diminution of the number of our 
chimnies would increase the salubrity either 
of each particular house in our towus, or in 
their atmospheres at large. We have always 
been taught that the number of sea-coal fires 
in our metropolis, though productive of 
many inconveniences, yet, on the whole, con- 
tribute much to the public health, by drying 
and ventilating the atmosphere ; and though, 
in repeating this doctrine, we run some risk 
of being associated with the physicians of 
Lisbon, who, upon a proposal to prevent the 
future accumulation of filth in the streets, 
professionally declared its effluvia to be con- 
ducive to the health of the inhabitants, we 
canuut refrain from recalling these ancicut 
notions to the memory of our readers. 

Withrespect to manufactories, we were in 
formed, some time since, that it was the in 
tcation of an honourable member of the 
House of Commons,(M. A. Taylor, Esq.) who 
bas already exerted himself for the public 
improvement of the metropolis, to move, in 
the next session of Parliament, for leave to 
bring ina bill for obliging the owners of all 
furnaces to make use of the Marquis de Cha- 
bonnes’s invention for consuming sinoke; aud 
thisis all, perhaps, that will be tound practt- 
cable toward effecting the objects of our au 


fail to be a constant and important 
consideration to parents and teachers ; 
and, also, to avoid the error of present- 
ing to their young friends such as are, 
In any respect, prejudicial. We la- 
ment that much trash, of the latter 
sort, has crept into the world, in the 
shape of little volumes, which are no- 
thing more or less than novels abridged, 
and are not confined to subjects suita- 
ble to the age and slender diserimina- 
tion of the readers. Hence it 1s, that 
we see little master and miss as studi- 
ously cunning over their story-books, 
as indefatigable in arriving at the ca- 
tastrophe, and as impatient of inter- 
ruption, as many an idle and repre- 
heusible man or woman may be, who 
neglect their own necessary avocations, 
to attend the fictitious heroine through 
her marvellous adventures, her list of 
adorers slain, of enemies vanquished, 
and her unjust celebrity. Thus have 
we seen fashionable men and maidens, 
yes, mothers of families employed, and 
ussoon as the young fry are able to 
read and to attain mamma’s exquisite 
taste and sensibility, shoals of fairy 
tales, love stories, and heart-rending 
¢voblin romances, arrive in miniature, 
usurp the imagination of childhood, 
and banish all avidity for dull, but ne- 
cessary studies. Far are we, however, 
from prohibiting moral, lively, and 
pleasant reading for children; provid- 
ing itis well chosen and properly h- 
mited, 

The little volume before us, presents 
our favourite Robinson Crusoe in a 
new dress, and, amongst all the vari- 
ous tales now published, for the rising 
veneration, there is, perhaps, none so 
unexceptionable, blending information 
and amusement, and so strongly call- 
img forth the sympathy, energy, and 
susceptibility, of youth. The story 
possesses so much probability, the in- 
cidents are so simply and accurately 
detailed, as to divest them from all ap- 
parent fiction, and the mind enters into 
the feelings of the exile 5 his many in- 
genious, useful, and persevering in- 
ventions; his perplexities, dangers, tri- 
umphs, and release, with the ardent 
anxiety that might be conceived for a 
living friend, 

Crusoc’s constant recurrence to, and 
repentance of his first fault, the want 
of obedience towards his parents, Is par- 
ticularly dwelt upon im this’ perform- 
ance, Iculcating to all juvenile read- 
ers, the dreadful consequence and 
probable punishment that awaits the 
undutiful son, and him who disregards 
the fifth commandment. As to the 
particular plan of tis new edition, the 


a 

‘“‘ It has been the constant endeavoyr 
of the author of this abridgment to brip 
the whole of the incidents and sentiments 
within the comprehension of youthfy 
readers, by a clear and simple, rather 
than by a puerile and familiar manner 
In pursuit of such a design, the most 
leading circumstances, likely to amuse 
the fancy, have been retained ; but chiefly 
those which combine instruction with en- 
tertainment, and which most forcibly in- 
culcate the great lesson for which’ this 
work is eminently calculated ; hamely, 
that however severe the trials inflicted by 
an extremity of adverse fortune, they 
nay Ie eventually surmounted, by the 
aid of religion, and the exercise of pa- 
tience and industry.” 

The outline of this tale is too 
well known to require any description; 
but we congratulate the author upon 
the combination and selection he has 
nade in so small a space, as well as 
upon his own reflections and additions, 
so greatly calculated to assist child. 
hood in dwelling over the incidents 
and appropriating the moral; the fol- 
lowing is on the loss of Robinson Cru- 
sow’s dog i— 

‘* Every thing was now prospering, both 
in his fortress and his bower, and in pro- 
portion as he abandoned all expectation 
of ever departing from his island, he be- 
came more and more reconciled to his 
fate. But, ere long, a new misfortune 
arose to distress him. He lost Faithful, 
his only friend and the constant compa- 
nion of his labours. ‘Phe poor animal 
died of old age. Robinson Crusoe saw 
him gradually decay without the possi- 
bility of saving him. ‘To the last moment 
of his existence, Faithful evinced the 
strongest attachment to his master, and he 
expired whilst making an effort to crawl 
to his feet. 

In great cities, such an event seldom 
makes a powerful impression upon us ; 
we there possess so many friends that we 
set little value on the best of them. — It is 
a great deal if we shed a few tears over 
his grave 3 and we soon dry those tears, 
lest we should become subjects of dert- 
sion to the rest of our acquaintances 
But, after the death of Faithful, Robinson 
Crusoe was alone, and he sincerely la- 
mented his loss. ‘The parrot could not 
supply his place 3 a parrot is merely a 
cold and servile imitator: he learns to 
pronounce the words which he hears 
constantly repeated, but he pronounces 
them mechanically, and in sucha manner 
that proves he attaches no ideas to them. 
«A dog, on the contrary, though he 
cannot speak, is all sentiment and soul. 
He takes a part in our sorrows and plea- 
sures; he jumps about when he sees us 
cheerful, and hangs his ears when we are 
sad finally, he seems to participate im 
all our sentiments. 

«The two cats which Robinson Crusoe 
had brought from the ship, were suill 
living. But the cat is an animal verv 1! 
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author can best speak for himself :— 
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i For several days, he was perfectly in- 
consolable ; he moved from one place to 
another, traversing his island in every di- 
rection, Without the possibility of ba- 
nishing @ recollection which so severel) 
atilicted him.” 

The simplicity, faith, docility, and 
affection of the untaught Indian ([ri- 
day) is an animated and glowing pic- 
ture—his frequent surprize and ludi- 
erous mistakes in first adopting Euro- 
eth manners, is a certain source of 
delight to young readers, The taflu- 
ence of religion on the mind end hap- 
piness of Robinson Crusoe, from the 
time he so industriously commenced 
reading the Scriptures, is also particu- 
larly displayed. This little volume is 
embellished with thirteen engravings, 
illustrating the subject, and, if we mis- 
take not, drawn from the scenes of the 
vantomime as it is acted. We do not 
doubt that this volume will be pro- 
ductive of much joy, at the ensuing 
Christinas season, to our little friends. 








WELSH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—A statement has appeared, in the 
thirty-fourth number of the Literary 
Journal, respecting a nation of American 
Indians supposed to have originally emis 
grated from Wales, in which most of the 
Welsh names are so greatly disfigured as to 
render the account alinost unintelligible. 
{n order, therefore, to correct these, as 
wellas a few other inaccuracies, and to sup- 
ply some omissions, I send you the follow- 
ing brief detail of the circumstances con- 
nected with this singular historical fact 5 
the most material of which are supplied 
by the Welsh bards and historians. 

Upon the death of Owain Gwynedd, 
Prince of North Wales, in the year 116%, 
a dispute arose amongst his sons as to the 
right of succession. One of them, how- 
ever, Madog, anxious to escape from the 
scenes of violence that seemed about to 
ensue, resolved totry his fortune abroad, 
and accordingly left Wales, in 1170, with 
afew ships, which he had fitted out for 
the purpose. Jefan Brechfa, a poet of 
Caermarthenshire, who wrote a “ Book 
of Pedigrees’? about the year 1460, and 
Mr. Humphrey Llwyd, in his ‘ Historie 
of Cambria,” published by Dr. Powell, 
in 1584, record of Madog, that he set sail 
on this expedition, leaving Ireland to the 
north, and at length arrived at a distant 
land in the Western Ocean, where he 
found the manners of the people totally 
different from any thing he had before 
seen; and this country H. Llwyd sup- 
poses to have been some part of Ilorida, 
while Dr. Powell is of Opinion, that it 
was Mexico. However, to resume the 
account of Madog, we are further in- 
formed, that, being much deltehted with 





he be auty and fertilitv of the land hye 
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return to Wales, to invite some more | 


of his countrymen to accompany him. 
Accordingly, we learn, from the Welsh 
Triads, that, having revisited his native 
country, he again set sail about the vear 
1172, attended by his brother Rhiryd, 
with ten ships and three hundred men. 
No tidings were ever received of Madog 
after this last emigration, which is, conse 
quently, ranked in the ‘Triads as one of 
the ‘* three disappearances from the Isle 
of Britain*.’ ‘The event is also fre- 
quently alluded to by the Welsh bards, 
and particularly, on two occasions, by 
Livwarch ab Llewelyn, a contemporary 
poct, several of whose pieces are pre- 
served in the * Welsh Archaiology” and 
are extremely valuable, on account of the 
historical notices which they contain. 

Of the fact, then, of Madog’s final de- 
parture from Wales, about the year 1172, 
there can be no doubt. The only difli- 
culty remaining regards the country to 
which he thus emigrated, and where, in 
all probability, his descendants are still 
to be found. I have already casually 
adverted to the opinions of Tumphrey 
Liwyd and Dr. Powell. The reason as- 
signed by the former for his hypothesis 
is, that, upon the discovery of Florida by 
the Spaniards, the cross was found to be, 
in some places, an object of worship. 
Hence he concludes, that Christians had 
previously visited that country, and that 
these must have been Madog and his fol- 
lowers, who, by intermixing with the 
natives, had gradually lost both their cus- 
toms and language. Dr. Powell, on the 
other hand, fortifies his conjecture by a 
tradition, said to have existed among the 
Mexicans, as related to Cortez by thei: 
king, Montezuma f, and also, by the fact 
of several British words being used by 
them, even in his time, (A. D.1584,) as 
well in common conversation as in their 
names of places. And these, he adds, 
‘manifestly show, that Mexico was the 
country which Madog and his people in- 
habited.’? With respect to these two 
opinions, | consider it by no means im- 
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* The other two “disappearances” are 
those of Gafran and of Merddin Emrys., ‘The 
former was @ distineuished chieftain of the 
sth century. He went to sea, accompanied 
by several of his countrymen, tn search of 
some ishinds, which were known by tradition 
under the name of the “Green Islands of the 
Sea.” But neither be nor his companions 
were afterwards lheard of.——Merddin was a 
celebrated bard of the same period. The 
account of his © disappearance,” which is 
somewhat more fabulous than the preeeding, 
is, that he set out ina house of glass, with 
nine brother bards, but that none of this 
poctieal cargo ever found its way back to 
Britain. Hehadthe name of Merddin Emrys, 
as beiwg the bard of Ambrosius or Emrys, 
Sovercigu of Britain in 4s... [tis to this per- 
son that tradition assigns the erection of 
Stonchenge, of which Merddin is said to lave 
been the architect. 

t The account, reported to haye been given 


by Montezuma, (aceoiding to a Spanish 
write: was, im sobstance, that they wer 
descended from oa stisoge nation, whe lived 
bit a distant istau | 


probable, that Madog and his party may 
have first landed at Florida or Mexico; 
but, had they finally settled in either of 
those countries, we must have had some 
stronger traces of the fact than any that 
have yet been discovered. It is, there- 
fore, most likely, that they found their 
ultimate asylum in some remote part of 
the interior of the American continent. 
And, the reports of some travellers, who 
are said to have explored that distant 
country, (if, indeed, they are all to be 
credited,) tend, in a great measure, to 
contirm this supposition, ‘The most im- 
portant of these have been collected by 
two intelligent Welsh antiquaries *, who 
give it as their opinion, from the result, 
that the Padocas, or White Indians, who 
occupy a position onthe southern branches 
of the Missouri, are, in reality, the de- 
scendants of the Welsh emigrants. 

Mr. John Evans, a native of Caernar- 
vonshire and an enterprizing young man, 
went to America in 1790, with a view to 
the investigation of this remarkable fact. 
After having surmounted many diflicul- 
ties, and having ascended about 1300 
miles up the Missouri, he was obliged to 
return to St. Louis, on the Mississippi. 
He was there encourged by the com- 
mandant to make another attempt, but 
unfortunately died in 1797, when every 
em had been made, that might 
lave promised success to the undertaking 3 
and Lam not aware that the enterprize 
has since been renewed. 

The few circumstances [have here de- 
tailed may, L believe, be considered au- 
thentic, which is far from being the case 
with al, that has been published on the 
occasion. And, Lam afraid, that in the 
reports hitherto made by travellers, there 
is too great a proportion of the romance 
to justify usin forming any certain con- 
clusion with respect to this curious point. 
That the descendants of Madog and his 
countrymen exist somewhere, can, 1 
think, hardly be doubted; and the ar- 
guments used for fixing the situation of 
the colony on the higher branches of the 
Missouri, have every appearance of pro- 
bability. It is, therefore, much to be 
regretted, that the undertaking, so lauda- 
bly commenced by Mr. Evans, has not 
since been pursued by some other ad- 
venturer of equal zeal in the cause. Of 
all the historical destderata which | can 
call to mind, Lam not aware of one ota 
more interesting nature, and especially 
to this country, than the elucidation of 
this extraordinary fact, and to which the 
discovery of antiquities, said to have re- 
cently taken place in the United States, 
has mnparted an additional value. — In 
conclusion, therefore, | cannot help ex- 
pressing my carnest wish, that some mea- 
sures mmay soon be adopted for the ac- 
commplishinent of this desirable object, 


* Mr. William Owen and Mr. Fdward Wil 
liams; the result of whose labours on the 
subject may, |b believe, be found in one of the 
volumes of the “ Cambrian Register.” Not 
heving the book at hand, however, I speak 
merely from memory 
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and for which the late emigration of so 
many Welshmen to America seems to 
aitord the best opportunity. 

Oct. 19th, 1818. Onvbovex. 

P.S. As a specimen of the errors in 
the letter you published yesterday, on 
the ¢ Welsh Indians,’ the following may 
be mentioned: ‘* It appears also,” says 
the writer, ‘‘from the account given in 
the Ilistory of Wales, by Caradoc and Lan- 
canfan, that Madoc left Wales the second 
time, &c.’’ Now Caradog of Llancarfan, 
who is the historian here alluded to, died 
in the year 1156: and, as Madog did not 
set out, on his first expedition, until 1169, 
it is impossible that the event could have 
been noticed by Caradog. ‘The passage 
I have here quoted, contains, as vou will 
perceive, two strange blunders; the first 
converting Caradog into ¢wo persons, 
and the next, making him the narrator of 
an event which took place fifteen or six- 
teen years after his Seah for Madog’s 
second emigration was in 1172, as you 
will find it stated above. 





DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—The frequent changes of the sen- 
timents and opinions of newspaper-edi- 
tors, have frequently been the subject of 
animadversion; to trace those changes to 
their sources, is a more difficult task ; 
but if it could be accomplished, it would 
open the eyes of the public, and enable 
them to estimate justly the candour and 
antegrity of these impartial critics. 

My attention was drawn to this subject 
by the very glaring inconsistency in the 
criticisms on the , Bev of this season, 
compared with those of the last, which 
amounts, in scveral cases, to absolute con- 
tradiction. 

Some of the diurnal critics who loaded 
Mr. Kean last season with their fulsome 
and injudicious eulogies, now abuse him 
openly, or ‘damn him with faint praise.” 
One of them wisely observes, that his per- 
formance of the same part is always the 
same, that there is no variation in it what- 
ever; now granting this to be true, 
(which I believe is less applicable to 
Kean than to many other tragedians,) 
what conclusion can the learned critic de- 
duce from this? He says, that ‘* his con- 
ception is clear and his execution good ;”’ 
what does he want more? Tle wants the 
saine character to be varied every time of 
its representation,—but how? Do not 
the same passions shake Sir Giles Over- 
reach and Richard every night? And are 
not the same passages tull of the same 
einotion and sentiment on ‘Thursday as on 
Saturday ? 

Or would he have a character remorse- 
less and bloody on one night, and a little 
softer and more ainiable on the next? Or 
is it the style he would have changed: 
Shall Kean play Sir Giles on one evening 
in his ownstyle,—the next in Kemble’s, 
and after carrying the variation through 
all the tragedians, begin with styles of 
the comedians, Munden, Liston, &c.? 
If he means none of these, what does 
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he mean? It would have been much more 
satisfactory if the learned gentleman had 
told us what changes he wished to be 
made, and not have allowed his readers to 
run bewildered into such a labyrinth of 
conjecture. But it is very common with 
critics to satisfy themselves with round 
assertions, and never trouble themselves 
about proofs. 

Respecting the causes ofthese changes 
in Opinion, I have nothing but conjecture 
to assist me, and they are various. In 
the first place, I imagined that these 
learned gentlemen acted much on the 
principle of Sir G. Overreach to his ne- 
phew: ‘* We wordly men, when we see 
friends and kinsmen, past hope, sunk in 
their fortunes, lend no hand to lift them 
up, but rather set our feet upon their 
heads to press them to the bottom.” (You 
must excuse this quotation not assuming 
the form of blank verse;) and, because 
the circumstances of Drury are embar- 
rassed, they are determined to extermi- 
nate her. 

Secondly,—It may happen, in conse- 
quence of some of the new regulations, 
that they do not receive the same number 
of free admissions as heretofore; or, 
thirdly, that the non-insertion of the ad- 
vertisements in their impartial columns, 
may have roused their dread resentment, 
Many other trifling circumstances may 
combine to produce this sad effect. But, 
be that as it may,—it Is very much to be 
lamented that such men as these have it 
in their power to injure any concern 
whatever, and to trifle with the feelings, 
the character, and the prosperity, of men 
of talents. Some of them have, from 
time to time, in the most unprincipled 
and unfeeling manner, attempted to crush, 
in its bud, genius that has subsequently 
blossomed in the greatest perfection; and, 
not unfrequently, have attemptedto raise 
talents, not above mediocrity, to an emi- 
nence they could not sustain. 

Criticism, if not impartial and unin- 
fluenced by any consideration but the 
merit of the subject criticised, degene- 
rates into falsehood. It becomes, there- 
fore, a desirable object to detect such 
spurious criticism, and hold it up to the 
scorn and derision that it merits; to un- 
mask the hypocrites, to rescue genius 
from the polluting stains of such noxious 
reptiles, and to pluck the wreath from the 
brow of usurping dullness, and place it 
on the head of merit. If this should sti- 
mulate any of your more able Corres- 
pondents to prosecute the subject further, 
and through the medium of your impar- 
tial paper, convey it to the public, it will 
afford the highest gratification to a warm 
friend of justice and impartiality. 

EQuaLiras, 





« SIGESMAR.” 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—l am extremely obliged by your 
prompt attention to my last communica- 
tion, and enclosed send you a review of 


apiece, whose acceptance at Drury Lane 





— 


seems to be prophetic of the impendin 
fate of that house. 8 
[am convinced, that if you haye read 
 Sigesmar”? you will have the same 
opinion of its merits that I have, 
lam, Sir, &c. 
5. G. C——p, 


4th Nov. 1818. 


Sigesmar, the Switzer ; a Melo-Drama, in 
Two Acts. 1818. 


In the preface to this piece, the Author 
writes as if it had been highly successful, 
when, in fact, the exactly contrary was 
the case—it was performed four nights 
only. 

The plot is founded upon the efforts 
of the Switzers to throw off the Austrian 
yoke—the language is below mediocrity 
—the poetry in the choruses and in a 
song (omitted after the first night), is of 
the lowest sort; and the whole piece 
seems to have been written for the pur- 
pose of ** stage eitect,’”’—but in this it has 
failed. 

It is intimated that Sigesmar is a juve- 
nile performance, and was sent to Drury 
Lane by a friend of the Author, while 
he was out of town; to prevent the dis 
grace of a refusal, he immediately has- 
tened to withdraw it, having, we suppose, 
a better idea than it appears Mr. S. Kem- 
ble had of what its destiny would be ; but, 
on his applying for that purpose, found it 
was accepted. 

It is not a vcry good omen of Mr. S. 
Kemble’s management, that the “ first 
novelty”’ of this season should have had 
the short run which this has experienced, 
and it cannot be said that its failure was 
owing to the caprice of the audience—its 
success was quite adequate to its merits ; 
and, however the youth of the Author 
may plead in his favour, that excuse can- 
not extend to its acceptance at Drury 
Lane. It has gone to “ that bourn from 
whence no traveller returns.””’—Peace be 
to its ashes } 5. G.C. 





CURIOUS MODE OF GETTING A 
FELLOW WIIPPED WHO MOSI 
RICHLY DESERVED IT. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—In reading an old Italian book 
lately, I met with the following droll 
story, which [ doubt not will amuse, 3s 
much as it did me, any of your numerous 
readers who may think well to throw an 
eye over it. 

The Marquis della Scala, a rich noble- 
nan, invited the gentry of his neighbour- 
hood to a grand entertainment—all the 
delicacies of the season were of course 
provided. Some of the company had al- 
ready arrived, in order to pay their early 
respects to his excellency, when his ma- 
jor-domo, in a terrible hurry, entere 
the room, and bawled out the following: 
—‘« My lord! my lord! here is a most 
wonderful fisherman below, whe has 
brought one of the strangest and mot 
beautiful fish Lever beheld in Italy 
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—<* Well, man,”’ said the marquis, “ buy 
it; what’s all this noise about it for?”— 
«0, my lord, the price, the price! | 
never heard the like!” —“ Regard it not,” 
said the marquis; ‘* pay it, instantly, and 
begone about your business.’’—** So | 
would, please your highness, but he re- 
fuses to take money.”—** What! why 
what, in the name of heaven, would the 
fellow have?”—** My lord, he demands 
a hundred strokes ofgphe strappado on his 
bare shoulders for it; nor will he bate a 
single blow 1’ — Prodigtous!”’ Well; the 
marquis and all his company ran down to 
have a view of this extraordinary fish- 
monger. “ Arare fish! a most exquisite 
fish! what’s your demand, my friend? 
rou shall be paid immediately.”—* My 
fou, [ won’t take money ; if you like my 
fish you shall have it, if you will order me 
a hundred lashes of the strappado on my 
naked back: I can’t bate a single one ; if 
you don’t like it, [I shall go elsewhere 
with my fish.’—** Rather than lose our 
fish,’’? said his excellency, “let the fellow 
have his humour, Comme, I'll see it done 


myself; see you don’t layon very hard.” [| 
Th 


e fishmonger stripped, and the groom 
prepared to put his lord’s orders into ex- 
ecution. ‘* Now, my friend,” said the 
fishmonger, ‘‘I beseech you to keep a 
correct account, for I won’t have a single 
stroke beyond my due.”’ 

The marquis and his friends stood in 
complete amazeinent while this was going 
forward. ‘The marquis would fain have 
unravelled this curious mystery, and per- 
suaded the poor man to annul the silly 
bargain ; but it would not do; he was 
peremptory, and he insisted upon his 
number oflashes!| Whenthe fiftieth lash 
sung across his back, ‘* Hold!” cried the 
fishmonger, ‘‘ I have had my share.””— 
“* Your share !” said the marquis; ** why 
what inthe name of heaven do you mean ? 
This is marvellous.””—Listen, my lord, 
I’m very sorry to be the cause of breed- 
ing dissention in any man’s family, es- 
pecially in that of your lordship, who is 
so condescending to me. Your lordship 
must know, then, that J have a partner in 
this business; and my honour is engaged 
tolet him have half of whatever I should 
get for my fish; 1 fancy your lordship will 
acknowledge, by and by, that it would be 
a thousand pities to defraud him of a sin- 
gle stroke.”,—** And pray, my friend, 
who is this partner of yours?’’—** It is the 
porter, my lord, who guards the outer 
~ of your excellency’s palace. He re- 

used to admit me up to your house, un- 
less I promised, faithfully, he should have 
an exact half of what I got of your lord- 
Ship for the fish!’? The winding up of 
this petty mystery may be betterimagined 
than described. “The porter undoubtedly 
received his due; and the marquis was so 
delighted at the witty manner in which 
this friendly piece of truth had reached 
his ear, thathe ordered twenty sequins to 
be paid the poor fishmongerimmediately ; 
and desired him to call for the same sum 
yearly, so long as he lived, in recompense 
of the great pain he had gone through, and 
thetroublehe bad been at, inconsequencs 





of his ‘* most curious mode of getting a fel- 
low whipped who richly deserved it* .” 
Begging pardon for taking up so much 
of your valuable time and space, I have 
the honour to be, Sir, 
Respectfully your’s, Beppo. 





OXALIC ACID. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sin,—To prevent oxalic acid being 
used as Epsom salts, [ submit, that it 
should be sold in powder instead of crys- 
stals, and that a small quantity of good 
charcoal powder be mixed with as much 
only as will colourit, so as to prevent the 
fatal mistakes we have of late frequently 
hadtolament. ‘The charcoal will not the 
least injure its properties, and, when the 
acid is dissolved, it will almost entirely 
separate by standing, but, by straining 
through cloth or paper, it will be per- 
fectly separated.—If this or some better 
distinction is not adopted, I trust the Le- 

gislature will not fail to interfere. 
An Op Boor Top. 





LORD BYRON’S RESIDENCE AT 
MITY LENE. 








In sailing through the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, on board one of His Majesty’s 
vessels, in the year 1812, we put into 
the harbour of Mitylene, in the island 
of that name. The beauty of this 
place, and the certain supply of cattle 
and vegetables always to be had there, 
induce many British vessels to visit it, 
both men of war and merchantimen ; 
and though it les rather out of the 
track for ships bound to Smyrna, its 
bounties amply repay for the devia- 
tion of avoyage. We landed, as usual, 
at the bottom of the bay, and whilst 
the men were employed in watering, 
aud the purser bargaining for cattle 
with the natives, the clergyman and 
myself took a ramble to a cave, called 
Hlomer’s School, and other places 
where we had been before. On the 
brow of Mount Ida (a small monti- 
cule so named), we met with and en- 
gaved a young Greek as our guide, 
who told us he had come from Scio 
with an English lord, who left the is- 
land four days previous to our arrival, 
in his felucea, ‘* He engaged me asa 
pilot,” said the Greek, ‘and would 
have taken me with him, but LI did not 
chuse to quit Mitylene, where [ am 
likely to get married, He was an odd, 

* The idea of the above story is one of 
those Which have been embodied ina hundred 
ancient romances, told, with infinite variety 
of civeumstances, iall parts of our hemis- 
phere, from Britain to Japan, we shall take 
an early opdortunity Ob prese tiny it ayoin 
roth ancient metircal form 





to our readers, 
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but a very good man, The cottage 
over the bill, facing the river, belongs 
to him, and he has left an old man in 
charge of it ; he gave Dominick, ‘the 
wine-trader, six hundred zechines for 
it (about two hundred and fifty 
pounds, English currency), and has 
resided there about fourteen months, 
though not constantly; for he sails in 
his felucea, very often, to the ditlerent 
islands,” 

This account excited our curiosity 
very much, and we lost no time in 
hastening to the house where our coun- 
tryman had resided. We were kindly 
received by the old man, who con- 
ducted us over the mansion, It cone 
sisted of four apartments on the 
ground floor: an entrance hall, a 
drawing-room, asitting parlour, and a 
bed-room, with a spacious closet an- 
nexed. They were all simply deco- 
rated: plain green-stained walls, mar- 
ble tables on either side, a large myr- 
tle in the centre, and a small fountain 
beneath, which could be made to play 
through the branches by moving a 
spring fixed in the side of a small 
bronze Venus in a leaning posture ; 
a large couch or sopha completed the 
furniture. In the hall stood halfa do- 
zen English cane chairs, and an 
empty book-case: there were no mir- 
rors, nor a single painting. The bed- 
chamber had merely a large mattress 
spread on the floor, with two stuffed 
cotton quilts, and a pillow—the com- 
mon bed throughout Greece. In the 
sitting-room we observed a marble re- 
cess; formerly, the old man told us, 
filled with books and papers, which 
were then in a large seaman’s chest in 
the closet; it was open, but we did 
not think ourselves justified in exa- 
mining the contents. On the tablet 
of the recess lay Voltaire’s, Shak- 
speare’s, Boileau’s, and Rousseau’s 
works, complete; Volney’s Ruins of 
Empires; Zimmerman, in the German 
language; Klopstock’s Messiah; Kotze- 
bue’s novels; Schiller’s play of the 
Robbers ; Milton’s Paradise Lost, an 
Italian edition, printed at Parma in 
1810; several small pamphlets from 
the Greek press at Constantinople, 
much torn. Most of these books were 
filled with marginal notes, written with 
a pencil, in Italian and Latin, The 
Messiah was literally scribbled all 
over, and marked with slips of paper, 
on which also were remarks. 

The old man said, ** The lord, had 
been reading these books the evening 
before he sailed, and forgot to place 
them with the others; ‘* but,’’ said he, 
“there they must he until his return : 
for he ts so particular, that were L to 
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move one thing without orders, he 
would frown upon me for a week to- 
gether ; he is otherwise very good, I 
once did him a service, and [ have the 
produce of this farm for the trouble 
of taking care of it, except twenty ze- 
chines which I pay to an aged Arme- 
nian who resides in a small ‘cottage in 
the wood, and whom the lord brought 
here froin Adrianople ; I dow t know 
for what reason.’ 

The appearance of the house, exter- 
nally, was pleasing. The portico in 
front was fifty paces long and fourteen 
broad, and the fluted marble pillars, 
with black plinths and fret work cor- 
nices (as it 1s now customary In Gre- 
cian architecture), were considerably 
higher than the roof. ‘Phe roof, sur- 
rounded by alight stone balustrade, 
was nak by a fine ‘Turkey carpet, 
beneath an awning of strong coarse 
linens Most of the house-tops are 
thus furnished, as upon them thie 
Greeks pass their evenings in smoking, 
drinking light wines, such as la 
chryma christi,” eating fruit, and en- 
joying the evening breeze. 

On the left hand, as we entered the 
house, a small streamlet glided away ; 
grapes, oranges, and limes were clus- 
tering together on its borders, and, 
under the shade of two large myrtle 
bushes, a marble scat with an or- 
hnamental wooden back was_ placed, 
ou which, we were told, **the lord’? 
passed many of his evenings and nights 
till twelve o'clock, reading, writing, 
and talking to himself. E suppose,” 
said the old man, ** praying; for he 
was very devout, and always attended 
our church twice a week, besides Sun- 
days.”’ 

The vicw from this seat was what 
may be termed ‘a rm eye view,” 
A line of rich vineyards Ted the eye to 
Mouut Calcla, covered with olive and 
myrtle-trees in bloom, and on_ the 
smininit of which an ancient Greek 
temple appeared in majestic decay. 
A small stream issuing from the ruins 
descended in broken cascades, until it 
was lost in the woods near the moun- 
tain’s base. The sea, smooth as gvlass, 
and an horizon unshaded by a single 
cloud, terminates the view in front ; 
aid a little on the left, through a 
vista of lofty chesnut and palin-trees, 
several small islands were distinctly 
observed, studding the light blue 
wave with spots of emerald green. I 
seldom enjoyed a view more than I 
did this; but our inquiries were fruit- 
less as to the name of the persou who 


had resided in this romantic solitude 
none knew his name but PDourtuic, 
his banker, who had ewone to Candi: 
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“The Armenian,” said our conductor, 
“could tell, but I am sure he will 
not.”—** And cannot you tell old 
friend ?” said [.—* If L can;”’ said he, 
‘©T dare not.” We had not time to 
visit the Arinenian, but, on our return 
to the town, we learnt several particu- 
lars of the insulated lord. He had por- 
tioned eight young girls when he was 
last upon the island, and even danced 
with them at the nuptial feast. He 
pave a cow to one man, horses to others, 
and cotton and silk to the girls who 
live by weaving these articles. He 
also bought a new boat for a fisherman 
who had lost his own in a gale, and he 
often gave Greek Testaments to the 
poor children. In short, he appeared 
to us, from all we collected, to have 
becn avery eccentric and benevolent 
character. One circumstance we learnt, 
which our old friend at the cottage 
thought proper not to disclose. Ele 
had a most beautiful daughter, with 
whoin ‘the lord’? was often seen walking 
on the sea-shore, and he had brought 
her a piano-forte, end taught her him- 
self the use of it. 

Such was the information with 
which we departed from the peaceful 
isle of Mitylene; our imaginations all 
on the rack, guessing who this rainbler 
in Greece could be. He had money, 
it was evideut: he had philanthropy 
of disposition, and all those eccentrici- 
ties which mark peculiar j{genius. Ar- 
rived at Palermo, all our doubts were 
dispelled. Falling in with Mr. Fos- 
ter, the architect, a pupil of Wyatt's, 
who had been travelling in E wypt and 
Greece, ** The individual,” said lie, 
‘about whom you are so auxious, 1s 
Lord Byron; Tmet him in iny tr: wels 
on the island of Tenedos, and 1 also 
visited him at Mitylene.” We had ne- 
ver then heard of his lordship’s fame, 
as we had been some yean s from home ; 
but «* Chiide Harold” ber: as put Into 


our hands, we recognized the recluseof 


Calcia in every page. 
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UNFADING BI GEAUTY. 
BY THOMAS CAREW, EsQ. 





Hie that loves a rosy check, 
Or a coral lip adwires, 
Or, from star-like eyes, doth seek 
Fucl to maintain his fires 5 
As old Fime makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away, 
Rut asmooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thouechts and ea 
Hearts with cqual love conbincd, 
Kindle mewor dytice tres: 
Whore these are uot, FE dcspive 
Lovely cheeks, oi lips, or es 
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BY KING HENRY VI}. 





Tue eagle's force subducs cach bird thag 
flies 3 
What metal can resist the fiaming fire? 
Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes, 
Aud melt the ice, and make the frost re- 
tire? 
The hardest stones are pierced through with 
tovis, 
The wisest are, with princes, made but fools, 





SONG, 
BY GRAHAM OF GARTMORE. 





Iv doughty deeds my lady please, 
Right soon I'll mount my steed, 
Aud strong his arm, and fast his seat, 
Phat bears from me the meed ; 

Vil wear thy colours in my cap, 
Thy picture in my heart ; 

And he who bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart, 


Then tell me how to woo thee, love, 
Oh tell me how to woo thee! 

For thy dear sake, nae care Vi take, 
Though never another trow me. 


If yay attire delight thine eye, 
Pil dight me in array ; 

Pi tend thy chamber door all night, 
And ’squire thee all the day. 

if sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 
‘These sounds Til try to catch ; 

Phy voice PH steal to woo thyself, 
That voice that none can match. 


Then tell me, &c. 


But if ny love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow ; 

No maiden lays her scaith te me, 
1 never loved but you ; 

For you atone I ride the ring, 
For you, I wear the blue ; 

Por you alone I strive to sing, 
@ tell me how to woo! 


Oh tell me how, &c. 





SELF. EDUCATION. 








Or the difficulties overcome in the 
self-education of genius, we have a 
remarkable instance in the character of 
Moses Mendelsohn, on whom literary 
Germany has bestowed the honourable 
title of the Jewish Socrates. Such 
were the apparently invincible ob- 
structions which barred out Mendel- 
sohn from the world of literature and 
philosophy, that, in the history of men 
of genius, it Is something like taking 
in the history of man, the savage of 
Aveyron from his woods, who, desti- 
tute of u human language, should at 
length create a model of eloquence 5 

without a faculty of conceiving a fi- 
gure, should be capable of adding to 
demonstrations of Fluchids and. 

Pwithout a complex idea, aud with few 
should at length, in the 
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to the world a new view of the womor- 
tality of the soul! 

Mendelsohn, the son of a poor Rab- 
bin, in a village in Germany, received 
an education completely rabbinical ; 
and its nature must be comprehended, 
or the term of education would be 
misunderstood. The Israelites in Po- 
Jand and Germany live, with all the 
restrictions of their ceremonial Jaw, in 
an insulated state, and are not always 
instructed in the language of the 
country of their birth They em- 
ploy for their common intercourse a 
barbarous or patois Hebrew, while the 
sole stuches of the young rabbins are 
strictly confined to the Talmud, of 
which the fundamental principle, like 
the Lonna of the Turks, is a pious re- 
jection of every species of uninspired 
learning. ‘This ancient jealous spi- 
rit, which walls in the understanding 
and the faith of man, was shutting 
out what the imitative Catholics after- 
wards called heresy. It is, then, these 
numerous folios of the Talmud which 
the true Hebraic student contemplates 
through all the seasons of life; as the 
Patuecos, in their low valley, imagine 
their surrounding mountains to be the 
confines of the universe ! 


Of such a nature was the plan of 


Mendelsohn’s first studies; but, even 
in his boyhood, this conflict of study 
occasioned an agitation of his spirits, 
which affected his life ever after. Re- 
jecting the Talmudical dreamers, he 
caught a nobler spirit from the cele- 
brated Maimonides; and his native 
sagacity was already clearing up the 
darkness around, when an enemy, not 
less hostile to the enlargement of mind 
than voluminous legends, presented it- 
selfin the indigence of his father, who 
was now compelled to send away the 
youth on foot from Berlin, to find la- 
bour and bread, 

At Berlin, he became an amanuen- 
sis toanother poor Rabbin, who could 
still only initiate him into the theo- 
logy, the jurisprudence, and scholastic 
philosophy, of his people. Thas, he 
was no further advanced in that philo- 
sophy of the mind, in which he was 
one day to be the rival of Plato and 
Locke, nor in that knowledge of lite- 
rature of which he was to be among 
the first polished critics of Germany. 

Some unexpected event occurs, 
which gives the first great impulse to 
the mind of genius: Mendelsohn re- 
ceived this from the first companion of 
ihs misery and his studies, a man of 
congenial but maturer powers. Tle 
was a Polish Jew, expelled from the 
communion of the orthodox, and the 
calumuiated 
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erant, with more sensibility than forti- 
tude, But this vagrant was a philo- 
sopher, a poet, a naturalist, and a ma- 
thematician. Mendelsohn, at a dis- 
tant day, never alluded to him without 
tears. Thrown together into the same 
situation, they approached eaeh other 
by the same sympathies ; and, commu- 
nicating in the only language which 
Mendelsohn knew, the Polander vo- 
luntarily undertook his literary educa- 
tion. 

Then was seen one of the most ex- 
traordinary spectacles in the history of 
modern literature. ‘Twohouseless He- 
brew youths might be discovered in 
the streets of Berlin, by moonlight, 
sitting in retired corners, or on the 
steps of some porch, the one instruct- 
ing the other with an Euclid in his 
hand ; but, what ismore extraordinary, 
it was a Hebrew version, composed by 
himself, for one who knew no other 
language. Who could then have 
inagined that the future Plato of Ger- 
Inany was sitting on those steps ! 

The Polander, whose deep melan- 
choly had settled on his heart, died; 
yet he had not lived in vain, since the 
electric spark, that hghted up the soul 
of Mendelsohn, had fallen from his 
own. 

Mendelsohn was now left alone: 
his mind teeming with its chaos, and 
still master of no other language than 
that barren idiom which was incapable 
of expressing the ideas he was meditat- 
ing on. He had scarcely made a step 
into the philosophy of his age, and the 
genius of Mendelsohn had_ probably 
been lost to Germany, had not the sin- 
vularity of his studies, and the cast of 
his mind, been detected by the saga- 
city of Dr. Kisch. The aid of this 
physician was momentous; for he de- 
voted several hours every day to the 
instruction of a poor youth, whose 
strong capacity he had the discernment 
to perceive, and the generosity to aid. 
Mendelsohn was soon enabled to read 
Locke in a Latin version, but with 
such extreme pain, that compelled to 
search for every word, to arrange their 
Latin order, and at the same time to 
combine metaphysical ideas, it was ob- 
served that he did not so much trans- 
late, as guess by the force of medita- 
tion. 

This prodigious effort of his intel- 
lect retarded his progress, but invigo- 
rated his habit; as the racer, by run- 
ning against the hill, at length courses 
with facility. 

A succeeding effort was to master 
the living languaves, and chiefly the 
Enelish, that he might read Ins favours 
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vyeat genius for metaphysics and lan- 
vuages was forming itself by itself! 

It is curious to detect, in the cha- 
racter of genius, the efforts of local and 
moralintluences. ‘There resulted from 
Mendelsohu’s early situation, certam 
defects in his intellectual character, 
derived from his poverty, bis Jewish 
education, and his numerous unpedi- 
ments in literature. Inheriting but 
one language, too obsolete and naked 
to serve the purposes of modern philo- 
sophy, he perhaps overvalued his new 
acquisitions, and, in his dehght of 
knowing many languages, he with dif- 
ficulty escaped from remaining a mere 
philologist; while, in his philosophy, 
having adopted the prevailing princi- 
ples of Wolf and Baumgarten, his ge- 
nius was long without the courage or 
the skill to emancipate itself from their 
rusty chains. It was more than a step 
which had brought him into their cir- 
cle, but a step was yet wanted to es- 
cape from it. 

At length the mind of Mendelsohn 
enlarged in literary intercourse: he 
became a great and original thinker in 
many beautiful speculations in moral 
and critical philosophy ; while he had 
gradually been creating a style which 
the critics in Germany have declared 
was their first luminous model of pre= 
cision and elegance. Thus a Hebrew 
vagrant, first perplexed in the volumie 
nous labyrinth of Judaical learning, in 
his iniddle age oppressed by indigence 
and malady, and in his mature life 
wrestling with that commercial station 
whence he derived his humble inde- 
pendence, became one of the master- 
writers in the literature of his country ! 
The history of the mind of Mendelsohn 
is one of the noblest pictures of the 
self-education of genius *. 
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PART THIRD. 


Love, thou powerful governor, that in- 
fluenceth every condition of life, thou 
couldst not gain any sway over our Min- 
strel, who steadily braved thy power,— 
but thy fatal shafts did not spare his 
dauchter, or rather the daughter of his 
wife! We have seen, at the beginning of 
this story, that while her brothers were 
gathering nuts atthe source of the Scheldt, 
she was sighing, and not without cause,— 
for she had left all her happiness behind 
in Murcia. 

Ernestina, for that was the name of this 
unfortunate girl, had too long looked at, 
and listened too much to, a young, and 
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handsome Moor of Murcia for her repose. 
He had gained admittance into the house 
of the Minstrel, now turned doctor, under 
pretext of pounding his drugs, and of 
fearning the art of physic under so able a 
master; but the real cause of attraction 
were the bright eyes of the fair Ernestina. 
He very soon persuaded the simple maid, 
as lovers easily do, that no passion was ever 
so strong as his, and that Heaven was not 
eg than his heart, and that he adored 
rer, and should never adore any one but 
her; in short, he used all those common- 
place expressions that are employed on 
such occasions; but we must do the 
young Moor the justice to say, that he 
really felt every thing thing he said, as 
we shall show in the course of the history. 
Ernestina believed too much this flatter- 
ing language; her heart was already lost, 
but her innocence no way affected, and 
she suffered the more. It was impossible 
for her to command her eyes; involun- 
tary sighs broke from her bosom, so that 
every one guessed at the cause of her 
pain. Her mother had long discovered 
the secret of her heart, but the father 
alone had not the least suspicion of it. 

One fine morning, his wife entered his 
chamber, and made him acquainted with 
her discovery. We have repeatedly 
shown, that the minstrel was good-nature 
poser but, like a good Christian, 
1e would not bear any joking on the sub- 
ject of religion. At the mention of this 
insolent Moor, this unworthy child of 
Mahommed, who had dared to fall in 
love with the daughter of an old Chris- 
tian, he, for the first time in his life, flew 
into a violent rage. Lis wife, astonished 
at this extraordinary emotion, but incapa- 
ble of changing her opinion, said, ** Why, 
you are like the blackguards, who no 
sooner become rich than they are become 
insolent ; how can the love of the hand- 
some Amurat put you into such a pas- 
sion?”—** He is a Mahommedan.”— 
‘© Well, will he be the first Moor who 
has turned Christian? and then, would 
his marriage with our daughter be so dis- 
proportionate? You own yourself, that 
Amurat understands physic almost as well 
as you do; he will continue to improve 
himself under your instructions, and 
when Fleaven shall dispose of you, he 
will be then our support.’’—** I don’t 
mean to die,”’ retorted the Minstrel, ‘nor 
do [ mean to have any Moor in my fa- 
mily.”’ 

Such was the introduction to the details 
the self-dubbed physician was about to 
givethe Cambresian; he thus continued : 
—‘‘ Sir, I have said that chagrin and opu- 
lence entered my house hand in hand. 
I told my wife, in a resolute tone, that I 
would never have a Moor for a son-in- 
law; she had the impudence to reply, it 
was not quite clear that [ was the father 
of her daughter. ‘That does not signify, 
madam,’ replied I, with dignity, ‘so long 
as I bear the honour of being so in pub- 
lic.’ ¢ Very well,’ replied she, ¢ we shall 
see.” Qn hearing this menace, | broke, 
through rage, a phial that was in my 
hand, and called my daughter, to whom 
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I spoke as follows: ‘ Ernestina, how dare 
you fall in love without my leave?’ She 
blushed, wept, and threw herself at my 
feet; I raised her up and wiped her eyes, 
and said, it is to no purpose crying, but 
give me an answer. ‘£ Father, 1 could 
not help it? 1 proved to her that it was 
very possible for her to have helped it, 
since I had never beenin love in my life. 
[ talked to her of the infidel she had made 
choice of; § had he been a Christian,’ said 
I, ‘that might have been something, but 
an enemy to God!’ I then described to 
her my situation, and hinted to her the 
possibility of my marrying her one day 
to a bachelor of Salamanca. 

«© Father,’ replied she, ‘I am very 
sorry to give you any chagrin; it is my 
ill fortune that forces me; if I could, I 
would no longer love Amurat; I even 
wish I had strength to hate him, and I 
would do it to please you, but I feel it 
quite impossible. You talk to me of 
marriage with a bachelor of Salamanca, 
I would not accept of the hand of the 
King of Grenada were he to offer it. 
Father, Iam very unhappy in loving 
Amuiat, I will not, if you insist upon it, 
see hii any more; I shall die, but I will 
obey your orders, and that is the whole I 
can do.’ 

‘‘ Tler discourse affected me much; 
but seeing Amurat, my rage returned, 
and I stooped down to pick up the 
broken glass of the phial to throw in his 
face; but he looked so afflicted and hum- 
ble, that I, who am naturally kind, in- 
stead of throwing the glass in his face, 
broke it in my hand. It was then that I 
witnessed the sweet dispositions of those 
children whom I| was persecuting; Amu- 
rat picked all the broken glass out of m 
hand, which Ernestina washed, vined, 
and kissed. 

©] believe I should then have _par- 
doned them, but madam entered with her 
usual noise, which brought back all my 
indignation,—I punished the innocent for 
the guilty, and swore this marriage should 
never take place. 

“My wife had made a joke of me 
throughout life,—she declared herself 
the protectress of these two children, and 
determined to marry them privately. | 
perceived that some plot was carrying on, 
but, as Iam not curious, I did not pay 
much attention to it. On awakening one 
morning, I found that L was the only in- 
habitant of my house. It was in vain I 
searched for my wife; she, Ernestina, 
the two brats, all the family, had dis- 
lodged during the night. I ran to my 
strong box; the lock had been forced, 
and my treasure, the fruit of so much 
labour, had disappeared with my fugi- 
tives. I was so thunderstruck, that when 
I attempted to move, my legs failed me. 
[ remained fixed to the spot, and passed 
the most melancholy day of my life. But 
Heaven had provided me an avenger. At 
this period, the Holy Office was most at- 
tentive in watching and preventing the 
Moors from carrying off poor Christian 
women. A detachment ot these honest 
defenders of our religion, noticing an old 
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woman, a young girl, and the handsome 
Amurat, who had thoughtlessly kept on 
his turban, arrested all three. Heavens 
what must have been the surprise of my 
wife, when she found the commander of 
the troop was no other than the officer, 
her former friend. When recovered 
from her astonishment, she had recourse 
to her ancient blandishments; but per- 
haps the season of love was passed, or 
that the commander in sucha holy service 
had repented his former amours, for he 
said to her, in a tone to convince her that 
her smiles were vain,x—‘ Madam, I am 
very sorry for you; but I am forced to 
execute ny office: it pains me, I assure 
you, to deliver you up to the Holy Inqui 

sition ; and in spite of my pity, you must 
permit me to put on handculls.’—* My 
dear Don Pedro,’ replied my wife, ¢ is 
there no method to soften you ??—* None, 
madam,’ answered the officer. ‘ What, 
not even with this gold !’ continued my 
wife. The sight of gold has a charm, the 
effect of which is more rapid than light 
or thought. The hardened features of 
the stern countenance of the oflicer were 
instantly softened into smiles. He pock- 
eted the gold, and sent my wife, daughter, 
and the two brats, back to me again in 
Murcia. But he was inflexible in detain- 
ing the handsome Amurat, in spite of the 
cries and lamentations of Ernestine, when 
he tore him from her.’’ At the recital of 
this scene by the minstrel, the amiable 
girl began to sob as loudly as at the mo- 
ment of separation. 

Evening prayers being ended, the 
steward hastily returned to the hall for 
strangers; but was not a little astonished 
to find all in tears, whom so very lately 
he had left full of gaiety, when he had 
gone to attend his duty at chapel. ‘‘ Ah, 
what sudden misfortune can have hap- 
pened unto you, then, during the recital 
of three psalins and the performance of a 
single obituary ?””’—** Reverend father,” 
replied the Minstrel, ** you have lost no- 
thing by your absence; it was only the 
relation of innocent amours of this simple 
girl, and some trifling chagrins which | 
experienced myself, that 1 have been 
telling during the time you were psalm- 
singing.’’—** Oh, if it is only that,’’ said 
the steward, ‘‘ I have indeed lost nothing, 
and Tam not sorry to have missed hear- 
ing of your grievances, for [I like much 
better your gaieties.”’—** As for gaiety,” 
answered the Minstrel, ‘* thank Heaven, 
Lam well enough provided with that, and 
with patience too, as you shall hear. 

“When I saw my wife and children 
return so melancholy in the evening, I 
was much surprised, and calmly asked 
them whence they came? My wite, gen- 
tlemen, does not want effrontery, and 
nothing embarrasses her; she plainly told 
me the whole of her plot, the carrying 
away my treasure, the meeting of the 
holy brotherhood, and added what had 
been the price for her fetters being struck 
off. « Vastly well, madam,’ said I, ¢ and 
itis T, then, who pays for your folly; we 
have not now a maravidi, and your prank 
has made se much noise, we cannot 
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longer remain here, —Whiat’s to be done?’ 
—* Resume your bagpipe,’ replied she, 
‘you know that that is our faithful nurse.’ 

‘¢ J resumed my pipes, and went play- 
ing away on all the high roads of Spain: 
tut, sirs, One cannot hunt two hares at 
once; the time which I had given to 
physic was prejudicial to my first profes- 
sion, Which requires constant and perpe- 
tual cultivation. Add to this, that I was 
become somewhat asthmatical, and could 
no longer draw out those fine and Jength- 
ened tones which, in my younger days, 
went tothe heart. ‘The pipe, they say, 
resembles love, and youth is required in 
both. I hastened, therefore, to quit Spain, 
and, on our arrival at the Pyrennees, we 
clambered over those black and formida- 
ble rocks, and crossed those immense 
heaps of snow, that have lain there since 
the creation of the world, as well as we 
could, and saw France once again. We 
prostrated ourselves before the first 
flower-de-luce we saw. Were I to say 
that my talents received greater honour 
in France than in Spain, I should lie; but 
this I am bound to say, that in France 
they were more ready to assist us with 
their charity. 

*¢ On approaching Berry, [ recollected 
that my wife had told me that her rela- 
tions held a very respectable situation at 
Chateauroux.”? At these words this dis- 
creet woman, wearicd for some time by all 
the indiscretions of her husband, quitted 
the apartment, under pretext to amuse 
her daughter, and to make the boys play 
onthe pipes. When she was gone, the 
Minstrel thus continued,—* Sirs, my wife 
is a liar—no one had ever heard of her. 
nor of her relations, nor of the great state 
they kept at Chateauroux. It would seem 
that she had never before, any more than 
myself, set foot in Berry. Believe women, 
who please, ontheir word. My reverend 
father, you have acted wisely not to 
marry !” 

The Cambresian nodded his head by 
way of civility, thinking on the extraor- 
dinary adventures he had heard. But let 
us for a while leave the hall of guests at 
Vaucelles, and speak of other works con- 
nected with the subject. 

(To be continued.) 
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[For the following beautiful Lines Tam in- 
debted to JEREMIAH HoutMes WIFFIN, 
a youthful member of the Socicty of 
Friends, whose poctical talents, if the par- 
tiality of friendship does not deceive me, 
will one day procure for him a very large 


share of public approbation."—Wemoirs of 


John Howard. By J. B. Brown, Esq. Alo. 


1818.] 
Why, when the souls we lov'd are fled, 
Plant we their turf with tiowers, 
Their blossom’d fragrance there to shed, 
In Sunshine aud in shew 
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Why bid, when these have pass’d away, 
The laurel flourish oer their clay, 
In Winter's blighting hours, 
To spread a leaf for ever green, 
Ray of the life that once hath been ? 


It is that we would thence create 
Bright memory of the past; 

And give their imag’d form a date, 
Eternally to last. 

It is to hallow, whilst regret 

Is busy with their actions yet, 
The sweetnesses they cast; 

To sanctify upon the earth, 

The glory of departed worth, 


Such and so fair, in day’s decline, 
The hues which Nature gives; 
Yet, yet, tho’ suns have ceased to shine, 
Hey fair creation lives. 
With lov’d remembrances to fill 
The mind, and tender griefs instil, 
Dim radiance yet survives; 
And lovelier seems that ling’ring light, 
When blended with the shades of night ! 


Else why, when rifled stands the tower, 
The column overthrown, 

And, record of man’s pride and power, 
Crumbles the storying stone; 

Why does she give her ivy-vine 

Their ruins livingly to twine, 
Ifuot to grant alone, 

In the soliloquies of man, 

To Glory’s shade an ampler span: 


Still o’er thy temples and thy shrines, 
Lov’ Greece! her spirit throws 

Visions, where’er the ivy twines, 
Of beauty in repose. 

Though all thy oracles be dumb, 

Not voiceless shall those piles become, 
Whilst there one wild flower blows 

To claim a fonda passing sigh, 

For triumphs pass’d and times gone by, 


Still, Egypt! tower thy scpulchres 
Which hearse the thousand bones 

Of those who grasp’d, in vanished years, 
Thy diadems and thrones, 

Still frownse=by shatUring years unrent, 

The mosque—Mohammed’s monument, 
And still Pelides owns, 

By monarchs reared, by shepherds trod, 

His cenotaph—a grassy sod. 


They were the mighty of the world, 
The demigods of earth ; 
Their breath the flag of blood unfuwil J, 
And gave the battle birth. 
They liv’d to trample on mankind, 
And in their ravage leave i 
The impress of their worth ; 
Aud wizard rhyme and hoary song 
Hallow'd their deeds and bymned their wrong. 


And thou, mild benefactor! thou 

To whom on earth was given 
The sympathy for others woe, 

The charitics of heaven :— 
Pity for grief—a fever balin, 
Life’s ills and agonies to calin ; 

To tell that thou hast striven ; 
Thou hast thy records which surpass 
Storying stone and sculptur’d brass. 


They live not in the sepulchre 
In which thy dust is hid, 
Though there were kindlier hands to reat 
The simple pyramid 
Thaa Egypt’s mightiest could command, 
A duteous tribe—a peasant band, 
Who mourned the rites they did ; 
Mourned that the cold turf should contin 





1 Aspirit kind and pure as thine ' 





They are existent in the clime 
Thy pilgrim steps have trod, 
Where justice tracks the feet of crime, 
And seals his doom in blood. 
The tower where criminals complain, 
And fettered captains weep ia vain, 
The pestilent abode, or! 
Are thy memorials in the skies, 
The portals of thy paradise ! 


Chine was an empire o’er distress, 
Thy triumph of the mind, 


To burst the bonds of wretchedness, i 
The friend of human kind. , 
Thy name, through every future age, Ps 


By bard, philanthropist, and sage, —, 
In glory shall beshrin’d ; ff 
Whilst other Niclds and Clarksons gkow 


That still thy mantle rests below |“ 


| [ know not if there be asense - 


More sweet, than to impart 
Health to the haunts of pest#ence, 
Balm to the sufferers’ smart, 
Aud freedom to captivity :— 
The pitying tear—the sorrowing sigh, 
Might grace an angel’s heart; 
And, e’en when sickness damped thy brow, 
Such bliss was thine, and such wert thou, 


Serene, unhurt, in wasted lands, 
Amid the general doom, 

Long stood'st thou as the traveller stands, 
Where breathes the lone Simoom. 

One minute, beautiful as brief, 

Flowers bloom,—trees wave their verdant 

leaf; 

Another—all is gloom. 

He looks, the green and blossom’d bough 

Is blasted into ashes now ! 


But deadlicy than the Simoom burns 

The fiery Pestilence ; 
His shadow into darkness tnrns 

The passing of events ; 
Where points his finger—lowers the storin; 
Where his eye fixes—feeds the worm 

On people and on prince ; 
Where treads his step—there Glory lies ; 
Where Breathes his breath—there beauty dies. 


And to the beautiful and young 
Thy latest cares were given ; 

ilow spake thy kind and pitying tongue 
The benison of Hcaven! 

Soothing her pain, who fair and frail, 

Wancd paler yet, and yet more pale, 
Like lily-flowers at even; 

Smit by the livid Plague, which cast 

O’er thee his shadow as he pass’d. 


As danger deeper grew and dark, 
Her hopes could couscience bring ; 
Aud faith, and mind’s immortal spark 
Grew hourly brightening. 
One pang at parting —’twas the last— 
Joy tur the future !—for the past— 
But thou wert on the wing 
To tack the source from whence it came, 
And mingle with thy parent-flame ! 


The nodding hearse—the sable plumc— 
Those attributes of pride ! 

The artificial grief and gloom 
Are pageants which but hide 

Hearts frow the weight of anguish free ; 

But there were many wept for thee 
Who wept for none beside ; 

Aud felt—thus left alone below, 

‘The full desertedness of woe. 


And many mourned that thou shouldst fie 
Where Daciper rolls and raves, 

(lad from barbarte realms to fly, 
And blond with Pontic waves ; 
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A desert bleak—a barren ehore, 
Where Mercy never trod before, 

A land whose sons were slaves, 
Croaching and fettered to the soil, 
By feudal chains and thankless toil. 


But yet, methinks, in future years, 
To raise exalted thought, 

And soften sternest eyes to tears, 
Will be thy glorious lot; 

And oft the rugged Muscovite, 

As spring prepares the pious rite, 
Shall tread that holy epot, 

And see her offered roses showered 

pon the grave of gentle Howarn! 


Those £08es on their languid stalk 
Will tade ere fades the day ; 
Winter mS” Wither, in his walk, 
The myrrh?! and the bay, 
Which, mings “4 with the laurel’s stem, 
Her hands may plant :—Dbut not with them 
Shall Mem’ry PASS Bway, 
Nor Pity cease the heart to swell: — 
To THEE therecan be no farewell ! 


Woburn, January 12, 1818. 








BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
OF 


HER LATE MAJESTY 
Sophia Charlotte, 


QULEIN OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
AC. §C. 
(Continued from our last, p. 546.) 





Auinoucu her Majesty arrived in this 
country at a very carly age, and at a time 
when parties ran high, yet she most 
studiously kept aloof from all political 
controversics, leaving those difficult and 
dangerous subjects to her beloved consort 
and his ministers. 

Her Majesty’s figure was very pleasing, 
but her countenance, though not without 
attraction when she smiled, could not 
boast any claim to beauty. 

In natural disposition she was pleasing 
and good-humoured, with a peculiar ap- 
titude, especially in her younger days, 
for sprightly and even facetious conversa- 
tion, abounding in anecdotes, which were 
always characteristic, and marked by an 
acuteand discriminating observation, anda 
thorough insight into the springs of human 
conduct. She was not deficient in those 
external accomplishments which add so 
much grace and dignity to those who hold 
a pre-eminent rank and station; she pos- 
sessed a knowledge of most of the Euro- 
pean languages, and was a great proficient 
in music, having composed many pleasing 
pieces. She was still more, however, 
distinguished for the virtues of her mind. 
ft was in her Majesty’s private and do- 
mestic character that she was most ad- 
mired. Asa wife and a mother, she was 
the pattern and ornament of her sex; per- 
forming, from the first, all the tender and 
maternal offices of nurse to her royal olf- 
spring, and conducting herself with a 
gentleness and conciliation which formed 
the basis of that conjugal felicity which 
subsisted between her and her august 


spouse for so many years 








When her Majesty was united to our 
revered Sovereign, there was hardly a 
court in Europe that was not marked by 
its licentiousness, The vices of the French 
court notoriously led to the revolution, 
which deluged “that fine country with 
blood; and it is equally true, that the 
same cause occasioned, in a great mea- 
sure, the horrors with which Spain and 
Naples were subsequently visited. Dur 
ing thattime, England presented from the 
throne the example of those virtues that 
form the great and binding links of the 
social chain, and to it we may in par 
ascribe our happiness in having withstood 
the storm, which visited the rest of Eu- 
rope with all the horrors of invasion or 
anarchy. ‘This example was the more 
salutary, as every thing in our situation 
tended to an excessive dissoluteness of 
manners. Our sudden and rapid prospe- 
rity was calculated to produce the great- 
est moral relaxation ; and itis undeniable, 
that the influence of the domestic life led 
by their Majesties, powerfully contributed 
to check the torrent of corruption which, 
from a vast accumulation of wealth, 
threatened to overflow the face of the 
country. 

Her Majesty entered at once upon the 
royal offices of the drawing-room with a 
most becoming grace and easy dignity ; 
and during the long period in which she 
may be said to have presided over the 
English court, it was remarkable for the 
steady countenance uniformly extended 
to virtue, and as uniformly withdrawn 
from its opposite. Her undeviating ad- 
herence to this principle sometimes ex- 
posed her to the exasperated invectives 
of those who had to make the faults they 
ridiculed or condemned. What every 
honest man would wish to see his daugh- 
ter become, in the relations of domestic 
life, every unprejudiced man might be- 
hold in the character of her late Majesty. 

On the year following their marriage, 
the joy of the nation was increased by the 
birth of an heir to the throne. ‘The hope 
of continuing the Protestant succession in 
his Majesty’s family was now changed to 
a kind of certainty, and the birth of an 
heir was of itself sufficient to have esta- 
blished the popularity of a Queen of 
England, even had she wanted those 
many virtues which her Majesty was so 
well known to possess. It was remarked 
that this event, which occurred on the 
12th of August, 1762, was exactly forty- 
eight years from the accession of the pre- 
sent family to the british throne. 

It has been said, (erroneously, we be- 
lieve,) that the general introduction of 
men-midwives in this country had its 
origin in the example of the Queen 3 on 
this occasion, however, her Majesty was 
delivered by Mrs. Draper: Dr. Hunter 
being only in attendance in Case his as- 
sistance should have been required. The 
King presented the person whe acquainted 
him with the safe delivery of the Queen 
with a Bank-note of the value of 5001. 

‘The crowd of ladies that flocked to 
court every day to see the royal infant 
and taste hier Mapestv’s caudle and cake 
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was iminense 3 the daily expense for cake 
alone was estimated at forty pounds, and 
the consumption of wine was more than 
could have been cenceived. All per- 
sons of fashion were admitted to see 
the Prince, underthe following restric- 
tions, viz. that, in passing through the 
apartment, they stepped with the greatest 
caution, and that they did not ofler to touclr 
his Royal Highness. Tor the greater 
security in this respect, a part of the 
apartment was latticed off in the Chinese 
manner, to prevent curious persons from 
approaching too close. | 

Phe Queen was popular when Lord 
Bute’s administration had rendered the 
King very much the reverse. Ske gave 
beautiful children to the country. She 
interested the people of England as a 
fruitful mother; and was considered wih 
general regard as a domestic woman ; so 
much so, that Colonel Barre, then a vie- 
lent oe speaker, delivered a very 
splendid eulogium on her ‘ mild, tender, 
and unassuming virtues.”’ In private life, 
she was noted for her strict attendance om 
divine worship ; and, unless prevented by 
illness, the family regularly attended ser- 
vice in the royal private chapel at Wind- 
sor, or in the private apartment at the 
palace. She was also very attentive to 
the comfort of her domestics, and when 
the maids of honour belonging to her 
household presented a petition to the 
Lord Steward for a compensation in lieu 
of suppers, as they were seldom at home, 
the Queen, with the greatest promptitude, 
caused an addition of 701. per annum to 
be made to their salaries: and she ge- 
nerally presented them with a portion of 
10001. each on their marriage. 

Thosé who have connected the Queen 
with the transactions of this reign, and 
ascribed to her an ascendent iniluence, 
have merely betrayed their ignorance ot 
the means by which the political machine 
ismoved. ‘They have also tried to fx 
upow her the blame of events over which 
she had no control. But in their eager 
desire to discover imaginary, at least tri- 
fling defects, they have overlooked her 
substantial virtues—the unsullied purity 
of her private life, and the noble example 
she afforded to the women of Great Bri- 
tain. Upon the conduct of that sex 
iainly rests the edifice of public, as well 
as private morals; and it is but just to 
trace to the example which has been 
given from the throne, for the last filly 
years, much of that purity by which the 
female character is still distinguished in 
this country. During that time, no 
woman, however elevated her rank, 01 
powerful her connexions, if her reputa- 
tion was known to have suffered the 
slightest taint, was permitted to ay In 
the presence of her Majesty. Her fine 
reply to Lady ——, when soliciting her 
Majesty for permission to present Lady 
; and whenrefused, saying, she did 
not know what to tell her disappointed 
friend, will Jong be remembered and re- 
peated—** Tell her,” said the Queen, 
‘* you did rot dare to ask me.” 
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comtinue to be, of females no less illus- 
trious by their virtues, than by their rank 
and thetr accomplishments, it would be 
impossible to name one who more faith- 
fully discharged the duties of domestic 
life, than did her late Majesty. And this 
is the noblest praise that can belong to a 
Queen of England. We never wish to 
see that title blended with the character 
of an intriguing politician. <As a wife, 
and as a mother, the conduct of her Ma- 
jesty was in the highest degree irre- 
rroachable. 

The following sketch of thelr Majesties’ 
domestic life, at Kew, in the summer sea- 
son, presents a view of happiness which 
persons of all ranks might envy and emu- 
Jate ; the period to which it alludes, is the 
year 1775. 

“Their Majesties rise at six in the 
morming, and enjoy the two succeeding 
hours which they call their own; at 
eight, the Prince of Wales, the Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, the Princess Royal, and 
Princes William and Edward, are brought 
froin theirseveral houses to Kew, to break- 
fast with their illustrious parents. At 
nine, the younger childrenattend to lisp 
or smile their good morrows, and whilst 
the five eldest are closcly applying to 
theirtasks, the little ones and their nurses 
passthe whole morning in Richmond gar- 
dens. | 

"The King and Queen frequently 
amuse themselves with sitting in the room 
while the children dine, and once a- 
week, attended by the whole offspring in 
pairs, make the little delightful tour of 
Richmond gardens, In the afternoon, 
the Queen works, and the King reads to 
her, and whatever charms ambition or 
folly may conceive as attendant on so ex- 
alted a situation, it is neither on the 
throne nov in the drawing-room, in the 
splendour or the toys of sovereignty, that 
they place their felicity ; itis, next to the 
fulfilling of the duties of their station, in 
social and domestic gratifications, in 
breathing the free air, admiring the works 
of nature, tasting and encoureging the 
elegancies of ait, and inliving to theirown 
hearts. In the evening, all the children 
again pay their duty at Kew-house, before 
they retire to bed, and the same order is 
Observed through each returning day. 
The sovereign is the father of his family ; 
not a grievance reaches his knowledge 
that remains unredressed 3 nor is a single 
character of merit oringenuity ever dis- 
regarded; so that bis private conduct 
must beallowed to be no less exemplary, 
than it is truly amiable. 

‘© The Prince of Wales and the Bishop 
of Osnaburgh bid fair for excelling the 
generality of mankind in learning, as 
much as they are their superiors in rank 5 
eight hours close application to the Jan- 
guages and the liberal sciences is daily 
enjoined them, and their industry IS un- 
remitting: all the ten are indeed fine 
children, and it dees not yet appear that 
parental partiality is known at couit. 

“ Exercise, air, and light diet, are the 
srand fundamental in the King’s idea of 
Naycaty 
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feeds chiefly on vegetables, and drinks 
little wine: the Queen is what many pri- 
vate gentlewomen would call whimsically 
abstemious; for at a table covered with 
dainties, she culls the plainest and the 
simplest dish, and seldom eats of more 
than two tuingsata meal. Her wardrobe 
is changed every three months; and, 
while the nobility are eager to supply 
themselves with foreign trifles, her care Is 
that nothing but what is English shall be 
provided for her wear. ‘The tradesmen’s 
bills are regularly paid once a quarter for 
what comes under the childrens’ depart- 
ment, and the whole is judiciously and 
happily conducted.”’ 

‘hose persons who so long accused the 
Queen of avarice, and evinced so much 
curiosity to know the amount of her 
wealth, meet a bold contradiction in her 


comparative poverty, and in the benevo- | 
lent but unostentatious acts which she is | 


now discovered to have done; her’s 

seems to have beenthe unfashionable bxt 

truly laudable and, praiseworthy ambition 

to 

* Do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame,” 

It is an undoubted fact, that er Ma- 
jesty distributed large sums of Money In 
the exercise of private chazity: but her 
charity was really private, not ostenta- 
tiously performed that che world might 
applaud the giver. It was an express in- 
junction, which accompanied every act 
of benevolence, on her part, that it should 


be kept seeret.—One of the first acts of 


her benevolence was the forming an esta- 
blishiment for the daughters of decayed 
gentlemen, or orphans, A house and 
grounds were purchased in Bedfordshire, 
and a lady of high attainments placed 
therein, at a salary of 5001. to instruct the 
pupils in embroidery, &c. They were 
taken in at fifteen years of age. ‘The pro- 
duce of their labour was converted into 
ornaments for window-curtains, chairs, 
sofas, and bed-furniture, for Windsor 
Castle, and the Palace in St. James’s 
Park. 

To each nurse of her children she gave 
a pension of 2001. a-year, as well as to 
several of their sons. Among the many 
instances of her charity, we may select 
the following :—Her Majesty took charge 
of, and educated the orphan child of an 
oflicer who died in the West Indies. 
The child was brought to Eneland by 
the serjeant of the regiment. ‘The 
Queen’s notice was attracted by an ad- 
vertisement in the public papers, from 
the serjeant. IHler Majesty not only edu- 
cated this child, but caused him to be 
amply provided for, It is a fact, equally 
known, that the Queen took under her 
protection the widow of an officer killed 
at Bunker’s Hill, and educated the son. 
These two facts are inentioned, not as so- 
litary instances of her Majesty’s humane, 
charitable, and honourable feelings and 
disposition, but to show the nature of the 
application of the large sums of money 


Up pose ci to have be Ci in her po SCoslOn. { 
wdauny retired and solitary suficrer has 
been checicd by hor reyal beneficence, 
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without knowing the hand from which 
the succour proceeded, 

In addition to the numerous charities 
to which her Majesty subscribed, none 
was more conspicuous (though not gene- 
rally known) than the Institution formed 
at Bailbrook Lodge, contiguous to Bath. 
The Queen was the immediate patroness 
ofthis establishment, and not only con- 
tributed very largely towards its support, 
but displayed great wy concerning 
its future welfare.—‘The Institution at 
Bailbrook House is formed after the Ger- 
man Chapitres and other Protestant Esta- 
blishments on the Continest. It offers a 
desirable residence to ledies of respecta- 
ble character, whose Oirth places them in 
the rank of gent’ewomen ; and the plan 
is so arrangedas to suit the circumstances 
of those wevse income is very moderate; 
at the sale time it offers accommodation 
to -cners, who, by residing in the esta- 
dlishment, contribute largely towards its 
support; but this circumstance occasions 
no apparent inequality among the in- 
mates, for all are, in fact, equaily inde- 
pendent of pecuniary obligation either to 
the public, or to each other. The so- 
ciety live together as one family; but 
none are admitted who are averse to a re- 
tired life, or who are unwilling to lend 
their aid in promoting works of charity 
and benevolence. It is principally in- 
tended for the reception of the widows 
and daughters of clergymen, and of of- 
ficers in the army and navy. It is en- 
tirely under the auspices of ladies of the 
highest rank, and a fund of several thou- 
sands has been already secured, and 
placed out at interest. Her Majesty, 
When last at Bath, paid great attention to 
the above Institution, minutely inspected 
every part of Bailbrook House; and ex- 
pressed herself very anxiously, that there 
were not more establishments formed of 
the same kind in England. 

In the neighbourhood of Windsor, she 
performed many acts of charity; and 
established a He for the children of 
poor parents, who were educated and 
clothed at her expense, and provided 
with situations after they had gone through 
their course. On the recovery of his 
Majesty from his first illness too, she 
founded anotherschool on the same prin- 
ciple as the former. On that occasion, 
her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia 
presented each of the children with a 
medal, containing on one side an inscrip- 
tion of gratitude to the Almighty for the 
restoration of the King ; and on the other, 
* When we forget him, may God forget 
us.’ It is difficult to conceive a more 
pleasing or more striking display of bene- 
volence and conjugal affection than this. 

On the the Jate failure of a bank at 
Windsor, the largest portion of the lower 
order of inhabitants were thrown Into great 
distress by having one or more of thet 
one-pound notes in their possession, with 
which the sustenance of their families for 
the ensuing week was to be provided. 
Ifer Majesty no sooner heard of this ca- 
lamituus circum-tanece, than she ordered 
her deputy-tre asuper fo provide ANOL. an 
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small Bank of England notes, and imme- 
diately to exchange all the Windsor notes 
for them; a work of benevolence sotruly 
royal, that the Princesses personally as- 
sisted in it with inexpressible delight. 

We have already remarked how studi- 
diously the Queen avoided all interference 
with politics. The only occasion upon 
which she departed from this course, was 
one that fully justified the aberration. 
We allude to the first Regency question, 
during his Majesty’s indisposition in 
1788. ‘The part she then took was 
equally honourable to her as a Sovereign 
and as a wife. In the former capacity, 
she adhered to the constitution; in the 
latter, she asserted the rights of her hus- 
band when Providence tad incapacitated 
him from defending them sjmself. Her 
conduct, as might be expected, created 
enemies; but they were her tremies, 
only because she would not sacrifice to 
their feelings of party spirit, her own bet- 
ter feelings, and unbiassed judgment. 

On this occasion, after long and ani- 
mated debates, the two Houses of Par- 
liament resolved that the care of his 
Majesty’s royal person should be com- 
mitted to the Queen, and she should 
nominate and appoint such persons as she 
should think proper to the several offices 
in his Majesty’s household, and to dis- 
pose, order, and manage all other matters 
and things relating to the care of his Ma- 
jesty’s royal person. 

(To be continued.) 














HALF-CASTS OF INDIA 
AND BRITISH COLOURED COLONIES, &c. 
(Continued from our last, p. 553.) 





‘‘ Pw private letters. from India, we learn 
avery novel fact, and which will be pro- 
ductive of incalculable results. There 
has long been a great and increasing po- 
ulation in India—the descendants of 
furopeans, from Indian mothers, and 
their progeny. Many of them are well 
e‘lucated, and people of considerable 
property; and, latterly, they have been 
stuc a investigating what are their 
rights as free-born British subjects. They 
have commenced a newspaper to facili- 
tate the objects of their inquiry, a mea- 
sure which has excited no small degree 
of alarm in a country where the Supreme 
Government has been, till lately, in 
the habit of dispensing very summary 
judgment on all who presumed to talk of 
a free press. In fact, the individual 
who would have presumed, :a few years 
ago, to publish any thing not approved 
of by the servants of the Government in 
that quarter, would have been instantl 
shipped off for England. On inquiry, it 
has been found that the rights of this 
mixed race are so completely guarded, 
by the last charter granted to the Com- 
any, that it is not in the power of the 
ndian Government to adopt summary 
measures against these free-press men ; 
the race in question being expressly put 
under the protection of the Court of Ju- 
dicature, and their rights secured as Bri- 


| tish subjects, amenable only to the Bri- 
tish laws. In this dilemma, the question 
under discussion, by those who regret this 
extension of a free-press in India, when 
these letters came away, was—whether 
they should opposethe free Journals, by 
establishing counter-Journals, or by oc- 
cupying the columns of those before 
printed, with the license of the Govern- 
ment, with counter-statements and argu- 
ments? We rejoice at the prospect 
which this event holds out for the benefit 
of mankind. All public measures in In- 
dia will now be openly canvassed, as they 
ought to be. — will no longer be 
abused with garbled statements and di- 
rect falsehoods respecting the eastern 
hemisphere, and the native will receive 
that instruction which a press and a free 
trade never fail to dispense, where these 
blessings are secured to the people.” 
Times Newspaper. 
«¢ A Memorial has been presented to the 
Marquis of Hastings from that numerous 
class of native inhabitants denominated 
Half-Casts, setting forth the several griev- 
ances and privations under which they, 
as British subjects, labour. It is perhaps 
not in the power of Government to alle- 
viate the circumstances of that respectable 
and daily increasing class, but the weighty 
considerations which their situation give 
rise to, will possibly, at no distant period, 
excite the attention of the Legislature at 
home.”’—=Colonial Journal. 


The above citations will satisfy the 
least informed of our readers, that we 
are not agitating the question concern- 
ing Half-Casts of India without due 
cause; and also, that amid the conflict 
of opinions on the case, the plan of 
relief suggested by Mr. Kendall, de- 
serves, as we have expressed ourselves, 
to be at least examined by all who are 
either directly interested in the deci- 
sion, or whose philanthropy or patriot- 
ism leads them to take an interest in 
whatever belongs to the mitigation 
of human evil, and the removal of po- 
litical disquietude. 

The Newspaper, announced in the 
extract from the Times, has not yet 
received existence; and the Memorial, 
said to have been presented to the 
Marquis of Hastings, has not become 
public. 

This week, we shall dp no more 
than quote a passage from a recent 
work by Mr. Colebrooke*, in which 
that gentleman takes up the cause of 
the Creole population of India. The 
question, relating to the Creole popu- 
lation, is, in many points, essentially 
different from that relating to the 
Half-Cast population; yet many of 
the opinions expressed by Mr, Cole- 
brooke are of importance to our pre- 





sent inquiry, and shall be a subject of 
some future comments :— 








* On the Import of Colonial Corn. sve. 





‘s THe colonization, which has beep 
contemplated in the forezoing remarks, 
is that of new or thinly peopled coun. 
tries, to be settled or more extensively 
planted by a new or augurented popu- 
lation, retaining the habits of the pa- 
rent nation and becoming a people of 
customers for its wrought productions, 
and of contribution to its political 
strength. The subject of colonizing 
cannot, however, be past by, without 
some notice of a system of policy, re- 
garding one of the most important of 
the transmarine possessions of Great 
Britain, adopted or maintained upon 
crounds of apprehension of colonizing 
a country already populous. It will 
be readily perceived, that India is the 
country alluded to. 

‘¢ Against that policy in its principle 
aud in all its ramifications, it Is con- 
tended, that no colonization, in any 
seuse usually attached to that term, 
could take place in the British posses- 
sions on the continent of India, were 
it ever so studiously promoted ! that 
the establishment of British settlers 
among the native inhabitants of India 
is not to be deprecated as an evil: 
that the increase of a Christian Creole 
population in that country is devoutly 
to be wished; and that a just and 
wise policy should encourage and pro- 
mote these results, whether termed co- 
lonization or by whatever other name 
designated.” 

‘¢ An argument, chiefly relied upon, 
is the danger apprehended from the 
unrestrained roving of Europeans in 
Hindostan ; from the injuries inflicted 
by their lawless or imprudent conduct, 
and the provocation given by them to 
the natives of the country; and from 
the degradation of the European cha- 
racter in the eyes of the native inha- 
bitants. 

‘* Now, it is not by any means a natu- 
ral or necessary cousequence of per- 
mitting a free resort of British-born 
subjects to India, that they are to be 
let loose and exonerated from salutary 
restraint and control when scattered 
over the country. If the laws, which 
exist for the administration of civil 
justice and of police, are not suffici- 
ently strony, and do not invest the lo- 
cal authorities and provincial judica- 
tures with competent powers of juris- 
diction, the defect is not irremediable. 
It is but necessary to strengthen the 
hands of local officers, to give them 
the extent of authority over the Brit- 
ish-born subject which they have over 
other inhabitants; to take away the 
exception, and withdraw the privilege 
of exemption, if privilege it be, which 
serves as a reason for a disability. 
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‘¢ It is not to be dissembled, that the 
European,—that the descendant of 
the Gothic race, that the white man, 
and above all, the Englishman,—is 
full of prejudices, and governed in his 
intercourse with men of other nations, 
and other complexions, by a repulsive 
dislike of strangers, an unjust con- 
tempt, and deep aversion, amounting 
in an illiberal mind to a contemptuous 
hatred of men of adark hue. The 
conduct of the lower British, in their 
dealings with men of colour, in either 
of the Indies, is but too often influ- 
enced by such feelings. The arro- 
gance of the white man, a serious evil 
mm all countries that contain a mixt po- 
pulation, is aggravated in British colo- 
uies by the arrogance of a truly Eng 
lish feeling, which looks down upon 
every foreigner and despises every 
stranger. It aggravates domestic, or 
which is worse, preedial slavery, in the 
West Indies: it is the cause of much 
mischief in the East. But, confined 
as it is, to the British-born subject, to 
the European Briton, and not shared 
by his Creole offspring, it furnishes no 
reason against the establishment of the 
descendants of those who are suffered 
to resort to India, nor any cogent ar- 
gument for more than a very strong 
power of control over the European 
there. The Creole offspring is, as 
may be confidently affirmed and main- 
tained, unexceptionably fit to be a 
settler, are, in short, a colonist, of 
India. 

“© The illegitimate offspring is privi- 
leged; it is only the legitimate de- 
scendant, the lawful issue of the Eu- 
ropean, who is like him debarred from 
acquiring property in land, from be- 
coming owner of an estate in the coun- 
try of his birth. The restrictive rule 
had its origin in an unworthy, not to 
say groundless, distrust. It carried 
the remedy far beyond the evil ; and 
established a sweeping one, when a 
much more confined one would have 
amply sufficed: it remains in force 
after the reason of the law has totally 
ceased; and for a different end from 
that which was contemplated by its 
enactment. 

‘© A cradual increase of the bastard 
race, from continual accessions to it, 
joined with the augmentation of num- 
bers in its postesity, may be expected 
to take place, and to constitute a pro- 
gressive colonization in fact, notwith- 
standing the opposition ineffectually 
given to it. This, doubtless, is in 
some degree actually in progress: but 
it proceeds less rapidly than might 
have been anticipated. The mixt race 
melts quickly on either side ; into the 





white creole, on the one part, by the 
intertnarriages of the European so- 
journers (for settlers they are not per- 
mitted to be); and into the dark na- 
tive Christian, on the other, by the 
mixture of the men with native women 
more swarthy than themselves. 

* It is to be lamented, that the race 
of native Christians is, in India, a de- 
graded one. The pride of caste, among 
the Hindvos, does not singly account 
even for the contempt felt and shown 
by the Hindoos, towards them. No 
such coutempt is manifested towards 
the Mahommedans, nor towards the 
European Christians There are, un- 
doubtedly, circumstances of diet and 
uncleanliness, which tend to lower the 
Christian in the eyes of both the Ma- 
hommedan and the Hindoo, A man 
imbued with rigid habits prides him- 
self upon his abstemious and cleanly 
observances. His abstinence from 
abominations, his attention to pre- 
scribed ablutions, become matter of 
temporal if not of spiritual pride. The 
habitual disregard of these matters, is 
a source of contemptuous feeling. 
The feeder upon things held in abo- 
mination is execrated, and he is scorned 
for his negligence of ablutions. These 
feelings are not counteracted by any 
contrary association with sentiments of 
respect. The European holds himself 
aloof from the native Christian; and 
no portion of the veneration which is 
directed towards hin, is reflected upon 
his humble brother in religion, 

<< A settlement of the Creole in India 
would tend to the removal of this evil ; 
for an evil it is. His feelings would 
be more consonant to those of the na- 
tive Christian. He would be the link 
to unite the Christian tribe: to raise 
the inferior portion of the chain with- 
out lowering the superior. Like the 
Muselman, the Christian may become 
a tribe holding a respectable rank in 
the mixt society and varied population 
of India. Then, and not until then, 
will temporal causes cease to be op- 
posed to spiritual ones, for effecting 
any large conversion of natives from 
their ancient religion to the Christian. 
Conviction does not easily reach the 
mind of one, who, becoming a prose- 
lyte, must descend from a decent rank 
in society to one degraded and dis- 
countenanced. When the native Chris- 
tian, on the contrary, is countenanced, 
not merely by the number of his bre- 
thren, but by the reflective lustre of 
those who differ, not in faith, but in co- 
lour and origin, he will soon have nu- 
merous associates. 

‘In a political view, a Christian po- 
pulation, holding a decent rank in the 





motley throng of tribes aad castes, 
would add to the strength of the state 
and probable duration of the empire. 
Such colonization, far from being 
likely to terminate in separation of the 
colony from the governing state, would 
serve to perpetuate the union and 
maintain the authority of the ruling 
power. The establishment of that do- 
mination has been assisted, and its 
maintenance facilitated, by the dis- 
union arising from the difference of re- 
lizion and habits, among a people con- 
sisting of tribes so dissimilar as the 
Hindoo and Muselman. If one more 
tribe, not less dissimilar, be added to 
the mixture in notable proportion, this 
could not but be a source of security : 
especially since the tribe, the augmene 
tation of which is the object under 
consideration, is one whose attachment 
and interest must lead to wish well to 
the governing power, to uphold it as a 
protector, to cherish it as a defender : 
mstead of entertaining feelings of in- 
difference and disaffection ; which un- 
friendly sentiments cannot but be as- 
cribed, though, doubtless, in unequal 
degrees, to the other tribes, 

‘*In a different view, which belongs 
to considerations less elevated, but 
more nearly connected with the princi- 
pal subject treated in this tract, a colo- 
nization of India, as an introduction 
of a Christian class in the aggregate 
population, and in suitable proportion 
to other classes, and holding a decent 
rank among them, is desirable ; since 
it could not but promote intimate in- 
tercourse between the two countries. 
With habits more analogous to those of 
Europe, with dispositions and inclina- 
tions turned more towards it, the 
Christians of India would be better 
customers for the manufactures of 
Europe. Were they numerous and 
opulent, they would largely consume 
the wrought goods of Great Britain. 
All that 1s requisite, and here pleaded 
for, is to permit the natural cou¢se of 
things to take effect, instead of re- 
straining and obstructing it: to suffer 
European British subjects and their 
offspring to acquire property, and to 
settle in India; to allow the importa- 
tion of the produce of India, including 
corn and other articles of primary ne- 
cessity into Great Britain, in common 
with the productions of other British 
territories abroad, and under the saine 
or similar laws. 

‘‘ But, after all, should colonization in 
India terminate in the apprehended re- 
sult of ultimate separation and inde- 
pendence, as may with more confi- 
dence be foretold in regard to colonies 
established in new countries, Nova 
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Scotia and the Canadas, Sierra T.eone 
and Southern Africa, New Holland and 
adjacent islands; is such a separation 
to be viewed as a public evil and na- 
tional ill? It can take place but at 
full maturity. Ages must pass away 
before the so- much-depree: ated coloni- 
zation could produce, or even tend to 
produce that event: an cvent, which 
in the case of India, is hkely to occur 
much earlier froin) quite contrary 
causes, if they be not meantime coun- 
teracted by these very means. Allow 
it to become a colony, if it can becoine 
one: and the maxim will hold fer this 
as for every other; that, when a popu- 
lous colony, ripe for self goverimment, 
asserts its independence, the separation 
is in truth advantageous to both coun- 
tries. Instead of breeding ill-blood, it 
is to be hailed as a common benctit. 








TRUE HISTORY OF ST. GEORGE. 
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Oxsservations on the Llistory of St. 
Geoncr, the patron saint of England; 
wherein Dr. Pettingal’s Allegorical In- 
terpretation of the Equestrian Figure 
on the GrorGe, and the late Mr By- 
rom’s conjecture, that St. George is 
mistaken for Pope Gregory, are brietly 
confuted ; and the martyr of Cappa- 
docia, as patron of Iengland and of the 
Order of the Garter, is defended against 
both.—Read before the Society of An- 
tiguaries of London, April 10, Vi77. 





Tue connections of the Society of Anti- 
quaries with the patron of the English 
nation, St. Georcr, whose anniversary is 
the day ap yointed by statute for the 
election of their officers, and whereof the 
King’s most excellent Majesty is the 
founder and patron*, as well as sove- 
reign of the Order of St. George, secims 
to make it necessary that some proper 
notice should be veri n, by some of its 
members, of two late publications tending 
to the annihilation of this saint. ‘There 
can be no reason, at this day, against an 
inquiry into the truth of the admission 
and acceptance of St. George, the mar- 
tyr, by our ancestors, as the patron and 
prote ctor of this kingdom; especially 
since Dr. Pettingal, author of one of the 
ieces alluded to, supposes the George 
and Garter to be entirely of an emblema- 
tical or allegorica} nature; and Mr. By- 
rom, author of the other piece f, has 
deciared that St. Gregory the Great, 
Bishop of Rome, and not St. George, was 
the real patron saint of the English. Both 
these notions, which | conceive to be er- 
roneous, | have endeavoured to combat 
in the following essay; wherein, though 
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* See the Copy of the Cuarter, p. 4 
+ Vide Literary Jourual 
Lp. 


No 33, p Si7.— 





the matter be treated with all possible 
brevity, yet suflicient, [ trust, will be 
said, to convince all impartial and com- 
pete nt judge s on which side of the ques- 
tion the truth lies. 

If it be asked, on what footing the in- 
stitution of the Garter stands at this day ? 
on wwhiat principle, now we have done 
with the superstitious part of it, does 
the order continue? I answer clearly, 
that as for the encouragement of all vir- 
{uous and noble actions in the worthics 
of his court, the order was first erected 
by that magnanimous prince, King Ed- 
ward III, so it subsists at this time, with 
the same laudable intention, under the 
auspices of a great, a powerful, and a 
munificent king. And this, all must al- 
low, to be one of the best political mo- 
lives that can possibly ‘nier into the 
heart of a sovereign, a virtuous and a re- 
ligious prince. 

The learned member of the Society of 
Antiquaries before quoted, following ‘the 
example of John Calvin, Dr. Rey nolds, 
Dr. Bois*, and others, has lately called i in 
question the very existence of St. Ge -Orge: 

—‘ ‘There does not,”’ says he, ** appear 
any sufficient srounds to believe that 
there ever was sucha person, except it be 
supposed to relate to the Arian of that 
name; and then there is no reason to be 
given, Why the orthodox western church 
should be so inconsistent with itself, as to 
show such distinguished honours to the 
memory of a person whom they reckoned 

amongst the most pestilent heretics. The 

ality of his existence, therefore, being 
sinned probl. matic, we may be justi- 
fied in casting about for another signi- 
fication of the equestrian figure on “the 
George, more agreeable ty truth, and 
moge consistent in all its parts+.”?’ He 
then endeavours to evince, with much tn- 
genuity and erudition, it must be con- 
essed, that the Insigni of our most noble 
Enelish order, the “Geor ‘ge and the Gar- 
ter, are to be resolved into an emblema- 
tical, or rather a talesmatical apparatus}. 

Dr. Pettingal’s notion tends evidently 
to the annihilation of our patron, and, at 
first sight, seems to reflect much disho- 
nour upon the most noble order; yet, 
when properly considered, it does “not 
materially atfect the dignity of that ~ 
tution, not even supposing the truth o 
the merits of the case to be with the 
Doctor, since a plausible symbol implies 
an effort of genius, and, in the main, it 





* Selden’s Titles of Honour, pt. ii. c. 5, 
9 43. Dr. Pet. Heylin’s Hist. of St. George 
asserted, p. 4. 36. seq. 333, 411. Mr. Mhomas 
Salmon’s Pistorical Account of St George, 
1704, who contends, that George, Bishop ot 
Ostia, Legate here, A.D. 787, is the person 
meant Ly St. George; the story of St. George, 
the saint and martyr of Cappadocia, being, in 
his opinion, all a fiction. See him, p. bO4. 
pt. il. p. 85. 

+ Dr. Pettingal, p. ix, 34, of his Disserta- 
lion on the Origiaatof the Equestrian Figure 
on the Geo written about A DP. 1700. 

[ Idea, p. x, du. this, imsdecd, is 
the teas of Lis whole Disscrtats 
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would not be at all disgraceful either to 
= sovereign or the | knights companions 
to have their order derived from an ¢m- 
blem, or a figurative device *. This ac- 
knowledginent is no more than an act of 
justice towards this able antiquary and 
his ingenious interpretation of the eques- 
trian figure on the George ; since this is, 
at least, as honourable, in res spect of the 
inost ninhe order, as the common deriva- 
tion of it from the legendary story of St. 
George’s killing a dragon, related by Ja- 
cobus Fe V or: agine ; and much more 
honourable than’ dex ducing the original 
and the name of the saint, as some of the 
learned do, from George, the heretical 
Arian, Bishop of Alexandria, an infamous 
profligate, torn in pieces by the heathen, 
on account of his scandalous and intolera- 
ble oppre sions of the pe ople. 


To be continued.) 








ANECDOTE 
JOHNSON. 


ORIGINAL Ol DR. 


Merry tochange the conversation, which 
had become too serious, I asked Pontius, 
‘¢if he had ever met Dr. Johnson in Scot- 

lancl ???—** Aye : gude troth have I!’ re- 

plied he; ‘fand, sin’ we are upon the 
subject of the female sex, the doctor was 
an instance that men may admire them, 
and yet lead a life o? comparative celibacy. 

He is frequently styled the literary bear, 
aw i gude troth, he was not sea affable 
and concili: ing ashe might have been: 
but even he lost a’ his severity ? the com- 
pany o? women. IT have heard_him say, 
‘Lhe mon, sir, that can withstond the ef- 
ects of beauty,—whoisna V some measure 
softened by the tender solicitations of a 
sweet amiable female,—deserves to be 
transported to a desert island, to herd 
among the brutes, his brothers.,—Ane 
fine summers evening, a8 we were en- 
joying the cool breezes and aromatic 
exhalations frae a beautiful garden, a fine 
play ful girl, frae the banks o’ the ‘Tweed, 
in the zenith of full youth, health, and 
spirits, and who had, by her lively wit, 
procured a smile from the atherwise rug- 
ged muscles o’ the doctor, came bounding 
o’er the turf where we sat, and exclaime d, 
‘ My dear doctor, I am often surprized at 
your sober, saturine, mode of walking. 
Here vou go,’ and : she wave a correct re- 
presenti tion 0 his grit which, by the 
bye, was ane o’ the clumsiest pointsabout 
hi sion Why dot vou rin like me, and 
sportthe toe elastic 2? The laugh, during 
this imitation, was terribly against the 
doctor, and had it been excited by “any 
other means, would hae gre athy i irritated 
him. Instead o’ which, wi’ the utmost 
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ood humour, he replied, ‘ Why dearie, 
my elastic daysare over; but I'll tell you 
«hat, dearie, ’ Il run arace for a pot of 
colfee.’ The wager was ta’en; the doctor 
jaid his coat, hat, and wig, upon the grass, 
and away they went. But of a’ the comic 
exhibitions that was ever seen, sure this 
was the most so. His round bald pate 
reseinbled a ripe pumpion, and his awk- 
qard exertions, much impeded by the 
size of his clothes, which he was obliged 
to support we’ ane hand, were sae provok- 
ingly laughable to his fair opponent, that 
she screamed wi? glee—cou’dna rin. 
Accordingly, the palm o’ victory was gced 
to the doctor, who exultingly cried out, 
after he had recovered his wind, ‘ You 
see, dearie, 2 mon may hae a heavy heed, 
an’ a light pair o’ heels; but ye rin under 
great disadvantages, dearie.’—* Indeed,’ 
said she, surprised, § why how should | 
rin, doctor??—* TP? the costume of your 
country, dearie ; without shoes or stock- 
ings. The laugh thus turned i’ the doc- 
tor’s favour, and he was excellent com- 
pany for the remainder o’ the evening.” 





RED SNOW 
¥rom trae Arric REGIONS. 


—_———S ee 





CartTatn Sir JouN Ross has brought from 
Baftin’s Bay, a quantity of red snow, or 
rather sxew-water, which has been sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis in‘ this coun- 
iry, in order to the discovery of the na- 
tute of its colouring matter. Our credu- 
lity is put to an extreme fest upon this 
occasion, But we cannot learn that there 
is any reason to doubt the fact as stated. 

Sir John Ross did not see any red snow 
fall; but he saw large tracts overspread 
with it. The colour of the fields of snow 
was not uniform; but, on the contrary, 
there were patches or streaks more or less 
red, and of various depths of tint. The 
liquor, or dissolved snow, which has been 
brought to this country, is of so dark a 
red as to resemble red port wine. It is 
stated to us, that the liquor deposits a se- 
diment, and that the question is not 
daswered, whether that sediment is of an 
atimal or vegetable nature. It is sug- 
gested that the colour is derived from the 
iil on which the snow falls. In this 
cae, no red snow can have been seen 
upon the ice. But we forbear to offer 
ay Opinion upon the matter. 





The nation of Esquimaux, discovered 
by Sir John Ross, at the bottom of Baf- 
tn’s Bay, and of which, as we suspected, 
(No, 34,) several erroneous and exagger- 
ted accounts were at first given in the 
lewspapers, are placed, by more recent 
tatements, under features which more 
‘early assimilate them to other nations 
f their class) The absurd story that 
‘ty are without notions of religion, will 
‘Peedily vanish. 

“Wie ereesnesnis 





BAFFIN’S BAY. 
Brrin’s Bay, which Pinkerton, tle 
Qis _- ; ; ryyit ly 
‘aitelly Review, Arrowsnuth, 
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others, had placed in the list of fabulous 
creations, is now found to exist, and to 
have been described with great fidelity, 
even in the pages of ‘* Ponchas his Pil- 
grimes.’? M. Maltebrun, (see the early 
numbers of the Literary Journal,) had 
anticipated this result, and also another, 
Which is now likely to follow: namely, 
that the whale-fishery would be benefited 
by the expeditions, and that this would 
be their chief issue. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
November 13 to 19, 1816 





EDUCATION. 
The Youth's Spelling, Pronouncing, and Explanatory 


Theological Dictionary of the New Testament. 
12mo. 7s, 

A Treatise on French Pronunciation. By P. F. Merlet, 
12mo. 2s, Gd. 


Principles of Puuctuation; or, the Art of Pointing 
Familiarized, By Cecil Hartley, M.A. I8mo. 3s, 


NISTORY. 

Historical, Military, and Picturesque Observations on 
Portugal; illustrated by seveuty-five coloured Plates 
By Colonel Landmann. 2 vols. fol. 151. 15s. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from Eng 
land in 1817, to join the South American Patriots, 
elucidating the real Character of the Contest, Mode 
of Warfare, kc. By James Hackett. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Cases in Bankruptey. Vol. 1. Part 1. Containing 

Cases in 1817. By J. W. Buck, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 
MEDICINE. 

Aannals of Ifealth and Long Life; with Observations on 
Regimen and Diet; including Records of Longevity. 
By Joseph Taylor, 12mo. 4s. 

NOVELS. 


The Families of Owen and De Montfort; a Tale of 


3 vols, 12mo, 15s, 
POEMS. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome inthe Navy. A 
Poem in four Cantos; with Plates by Rowlandson. 
By Alfred Burton. svo. IL. Is. 

The Spring Bud; or, Rural Scenery in Verse. 
Elizabeth Appleton. vo. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Ou Prayer; its Nature, Obligation, and Privilege. By 

the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Visit to Uncle William in Town ; or, a Description of 
the most remarkable Buildings and Curiosities in 
the British Metropobis, 66 Plates, 12mo. 4s. 


ancient days. 
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SS 
VARIETY. 
—_— 

Bon Mot of Voltaire.—A mau of learn- 
ing’ was complaining to Voltaire, that 
few foreigners relished the beauties of 
Shakespeare. Sir, replied the wit, bad 
translations torment and vex them, and 
prevent their understanding your great 
dramatist. A blind man, sir, cannot 
conceive the beauty of a rose, who ouly 
pricks his fingers with the thorns. 


Bon Mot against Voltaire. —W hen 
on the subject of Voltatre’s absurd 
translation, and abuse of many pas- 
sages In Shakespeare, the inconsistency 
of the Frenchman’s conduct was ar- 


+1 rarened my co} -_ ’ : 
d rarened lil Collversutiond 3; aman of wit 
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observed, that Voltaire acted as some 
highwaymen do, rob first, and then find 
safety in murdering their prey. 


Hindoo Compliments.—The follow- 
ing is a specimen of the fulsome pane- 
gyrics which accompany the addresses 
of a Hindoo to his superior: —O! sir, 
your naine 1s goneall over the country ; 
yea, from country to country, As a 
benefactor, you are like Kurnnu, (fa- 
mous for his liberality.)—Y ou are equal 
to Yvodist’hiru, (the most tenacious of 
truth of any Hindoo that ever lived,) in 
your regard to truth.—You have over- 
come all your passions.—You are 
golden tongued. — You speak sweet 
words.—You show duce respect to all.— 
You are a sea of excellent qualitics.— 
You are devoted to the service of your 
guardian deity.—You are the father 
and mother of bramhuus, cows, and 
women, 


The Room of Anger.—In the houses 
of the rich Hindoos, which consist of a 
number of apartments, there is one ap= 
propriated to a very curious purpose ; 
viz. When any members of the family 
are angry, they shut themselves up in 
this room, called krodhagaru ; that is, 
the room of anger, or of the angry. 
When any individual is gone into this 
room, the master of the family goes 
and persuades him or her to come out, 
If it be a woman, heasks her what she 
wants? She asks, perhaps, for a large 
fish to eat every day, (she has seen one, 
probably, in the hands of some other 
female of the family ;) or for a palan- 
quin daily, in which to go to bathe ; 
or for the means of performing the wor- 
ship of some idol; or for beautiful gar- 
nents or ornaments, 


Peter-Pence.—Peter-pence was an 
alms granted to the Pope, of a penny 
upon every hearth or chimney, payable 
at the feast of St. Peter advincula; 
this alms was granted only by the king, 
of royal muniticence, out of his own 
demesnes, and it issued only out of 
such houses as yielded thirty-pence 
rent, vive pecunia. ‘This grant, 
which at first passed under the humble 
title of alms, was afterwards called 
Romescot, Romesfeogh, or  heord- 
penny, and the whole sum of it annu- 
ally amounted to 2001. Os. 8d. 


Water on the Brain.—In the course 
of last week, a young bullock, be- 
longing to Mr. J. Moses, of Looetown 
Meavy, near Plymouth, being ill of 
water in the brain, or what is provin- 
cially termed mazeness, he resolved on 
the extraordinary operation of cutting 
open the skull immediately, between 
the eves and horns. In effecting which 
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nu bag of considerable size was found, 
suspended between the horns. This 
being drawn out through the aperture 
with a crooked instrument, contained 
more than a pint of water, filled with 
animaleule. The skull was then 
closed, and the wound covered with a 
pitch plaister, after which the bullock 
was set at liberty, evidently much re- 
lieved hy the operation. It is now 
quite well, and promises to thrive as a 
sound and healthy bullock. 


Queen Elizabeth's Funeral. —W hen 
Queen Elizabeth was buried, a poet of 
the day described the national grief in 
the following stanzas, preserved in 
Park’s edition of Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, vol. 1. p. 94 :— 

A.S.S8 . 


“ The Queen was brought by watcr to White- 
hall, 

At every stroke the oars did tears let fall ; 

More clung about the barge; fish under 
water 

Wept out their cyes of pearle, and swome 
blind after, 

I think the bargemen might with easier thighs 

Had row’d her thither in her people’s eyes, 

For howsvere, thus much my thoughts have 
scanned, 

Sh’ adcome by water, had she come by land.” 
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THEATRICAL CRITIQUES. 





CRITIQUE I.—MISS O’NEIL. 





THe tender bud, that droops its modest head, 

In silent sorrow, o’er ils breathing bed, 

Imparts more pleasure to the fecling breast, 

Than the gay flow’r which blooms above the 
rest, 

There is a sadness in the wither'd leaf 

Which seems to claim communion with om 
grief; 

There is a melancholy round it cast, 

Which seems to breathe of happier days long 
past, 

And mutely tells us, Tho’ we bloom to-day, 

To-morrow’s wind may sweep that bloom 
away.” 


’Tis strange, that fancied sorrow can impart 

A sense of pleasure to the anxious heart :— 

Yet so it is !—thy Isabella draws 

The surcebut silent pledge of our applause; 

Not the loud rounds, which thunder in our 
ears, 

But the mute eloquent applause of tears; 

The broken sigh—the rapture half-expressed, 

The anxious heaving of th’ attentive breast, 

These—these are thine, and prove that none 
can be 

A friend to feeling, and a foe to thee. 


Yet would’st thou be more mod'rate in each 
part, 

The road would be as easy to the heart: 

Still gently wander, and stil! sweetly speak, 

But—where you can forbear —forbear to 
shriek! 

For sorrow dwells not in the roaring deep, 


And lives not on the waving rustling trees, 
But where they droop, unruffled by a breeze. 


Yet Belvidera !—Isabel !—be wise ; 

Juliet !—Monimia, from thy dream arise !— 

Arise! and from thy trammels now be free, 

Shake off the binding chains of comedy. 

Melpomenc, indignant, stands aside, 

And heaves a sigh, that thou should’st hurt 
her pride, 

By thus deserting all her world of charms, 

To wanton in the fickle Thalia’s arms. 


The tragic muse alone should claim thee now, 

And wreaths of cypress should adorn thy 
brow 3 

The laughing roses to some other give :— 


Upon the tragic brow they cannot live. 
W.S.V.D 





ANSWER TO THE TWO CHARADES, 
P.553 OF THE LITERARY JOURNAL, NO. 35. 





| To work carly and late is the Charwoman’s 


lot; 
And Islington, surely, you mean, is the spot. 
Clerkenwell Close. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Wr agree upon many points with “ A Sub- 
scriber from the first.” 

A Correspondent says rightly, that the length 
to which the communications relating to 
Dr. Halloran have filled our pages is to be 
regretted ; but having been drawn into the 
mention of that person and his situation, 
we felt it proper to render justice to all 
parties. We reecived further letters upon 
the subject, but hope that we shall now be 
considered to have done enough. 

ACBAR is received, and shall be attended to. 

“* AStudent’s Recreations, No. VIT,” “ Letters 
from North Wales, No. VII,” “ Thoughts,” 
** Kaleb,” &c. in our next. 

Iu our last, p.545, col. 2, fur * honours of 
war,” read © horrors of war.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





This day was published, price 6s. 6d. 
THE PAMPHLETEER, No. XXV. con- 
taining ; 

1. A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. from H. 
Brougham, M. P. on the Abuse of Public Charities. 

2. North American Pamphlet on South American 
Affairs. 

3. Roman Catholic Principles in reference to God 
and the King—published in 1680. By the Rev. J. Kirk. 

4. Modern Maladies and the present State of Medicine. 
By D. Uwins, M. D. 

5. On the Poor Laws, and ou the Reports of the Two 
Houses of Parliament. By John Earl of Sheflield. 

6. On the Repeal of the Usury Laws. By Edward 
Cooke, Esq. 

7. Remarks on some French Works and Newspapers 
onthe Affairs of Hayti. By the Baron de Vastey, Pre- 
ceptor to H. R. H. the Prince Royal of Hayti, (trans- 
lated exclusively for the Pamphletecer.) 

8. A Collection of Papers on Political Subjects. By 
the Right Hon. Sir J. Sinclair, Bart. 

9. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on the 
best Mode of Restoring Decayed Grammar Schools. 
(Original. ) 

Index and Title to Vol. XT1. 
Sold by Rest Fenner; Longman and Co.; Black, 
Kingsbury, and Co.; and all other Booksellers —Of 
whom may be had, all the Numbers from the com- 
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This Day is published, in 8vo. 15s. 


SECOND EDITION, with numerous and import, 
corrections and additions, made by the author a 
vious to his recent decease, 


REMARKS on ANTIQUITIES, ARTS, 
and LETTERS, during an Excursion in Italy in the 
Years 1802-3. By JOSEPH FORSYTH, Esq. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day is published, handsomely printed, with gq 
Portrait, and other Plates, in 3 Vol. 8vo. 3). 5s. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of 
EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. with Memoirs of his Life 
and Writings, composed by himself; illustrated fiom 
his Letters, with occasional Notes and Narrative. By 
JOHN LORD SHEFFIELD A few copies on royal 


Svu. 4]. 10s. 
Printed fur John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
On Monday, 2st December, will be published, hand. 
somely printed in quarto, with clegant Engravines, 
price VW. 5s.in boards, Vol. II, Part II, of 


SUPPLEMENT to the ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA.—Edited by MACVEY NAPIER, Esq. 
F.R.S. Lond, and Edinb. 

This Part, besides a number of Topographical, Geo» 
graphical, and Biographical Articles, will contain the 
following :--Copyright—Corn Laws—Corn Trade—Cot- 
tage System—-Cotton Manufacture—-Cranioscopy-— 
Credit—Crimes—-Deaf and Dumb—-Decomposition, 
Chemical—- Dew—-Dietetics—-Differential Calcnlus— 
Distillation—Dock-Yards—Drama—Dry Rot—Econc 
mists—Education, 

Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald Constable and Co.: 
and sold by all the Booksellers in Town and Country. 

Of whom may be had, 

The samie Work, Vol. I, I, and Vol. TIT, Part. I, five 
Parts, price 11. 5s. each, in boards. 

Also, the Encyclopedia Britannica, Fifth Edition, 
20 vols. quarto, price 361. boards. 





CABALVA EAST-INDIAMAN. 


A COPIOUS NARRATIVE of the SHIP- 
WRECK of the CABALVA EAST-INDTA MAN, by one 
of the Sufferers, will appear in the ASTATIC JOURNAL, 
No. XXXVI, to be published on the Ist December, whieh 
wil) also contain a Memoir of the Life of the late Right 
Hon. WARREN HASTINGS, and recent Intelligence 
from every Part of British India, &e, &e. &e. 

Published by Black, Kingsbury, Parbnry, and 
Allen, Leadenhall Street, of whom may be procured, 
complete Sets of the Asiatic Journa) from the come 
mencement in January, 1816. 


SCHOOL FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


No. 50, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Squart 
opposite the British Museum, 


Established for the Instruction and Im- 
provement of the Student and Amateur in DRAWING 
and PAINTING in OIL and WATER COLOURS, 
possessing every requisite fortheir Advancement in the 
Study of the HUMAN FIGURE, and of the other 
Branches of the FINE ARTS, forming a Probationary 
School for the Royal Academy, the Elgin Marbles, aud 
British Institution, 

*,* The School is at all times open for Private Study: 
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